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LDBH: NO MORE BIRD MASKS! 


Like most insane ideas, Last Drink Bird Head came about as 
a result of some creative play between friends. My long-time 
partner in crime, or at least illustration, Eric Schaller had 
sent me the amazing art pictured above. It was titled “Last 
Drink Bird Head”. At the time | was creating the re-imagined 
version of my Secret Life story collection, Secret Life Redux: 
Select Fire Remix, and it seemed the perfect opportunity to 
include Eric’s art. So | wrote a short-short to accompany 
Eric’s LDBH, and then happened to mention the name to 
another mutual friend, Matthew Cheney, who jokingly 
created his own LDBH, which began, “Last Drink Bird Head 
was last seen stumbling out of a bar in Athens, Georgia, 
muttering something about R.E.M. and selling out.” As when 
Allen Ruch, who went by the moniker “The Great Quail,” 
emailed to say he had Mad Quail Disease—thus sparking the 
craziness that was The Thackery T. Lambshead Pocket Guide 


to Eccentric & Discredited Diseases—Matt’s email was the 
catalyst for the anthology you hold in your hands. 

However, just as Last Drink Bird Head changes from story 
to story in this anthology, so too does the backstory of its 
inception, apparently. When he read my version of events, 
Cheney wrote to add this anecdote: 


A few months before | sent you my little squib, | was 
working as an adjunct professor at the Lehrer Institute 
of Ornithological Exasperation, spending most of my 
nights performing experiments in animal husbandry... 
until, unfortunately, the authorities discovered what | 
was doing. | had to flee with little more than a wool 
blanket and a cup of warm milk. | began research on 
the effects of spirits on morality, and it was during this 
time that the great singer-songwriter Mojo Nixon wrote 
a ballad |, inadvertently, helped inspire: “Are You 
Drinkin’ with Me, Jesus?” Somewhere along the line, 
you emailed me, worried that | might be mixing drinks 
in aviaries, and | had a debilitating attack of 
precognitive deja vu—! was certain | would remember 
something similar to all this in the future. Thus, having 
reached the lowest point of my life, | decided | would 
write about what my existence felt like, trying to 
capture in prose my experiences of the previous 
months, because when it’s impossible to get any lower, 
one can always be a writer. And so |! was. And sol am. 


Eric, meanwhile, had a totally different perception of the 
timing of the catalyst, which just goes to show that!l ama 
very observant person... 


Some years ago | was involved in making illustrations 
for Jeff’s City of Saints and Madmen. Some these 
illustrations included festival celebrants whom | usually 
depicted wearing bird masks with elongated beaks. At 


a certain point, perhaps a little concerned that readers 
would think the citizens of Ambergris did nothing but 
wander around in bird costume, Jeff said to me, almost 
apologetically, “No more bird masks, alright?” 


Skip forward several years. I’m working on another 
project with Jeff and, for this, | make an illustration | call 
Last Drink. In the illustration, a man is slumped across 
a table with an upended wine glass and something is 
crawling out of his ear. Now, in the original version that 
something had a skeletal bird head, Damn, | thought, 
Jeff doesn’t want any more bird heads. I’ve got to 
change that. So | changed the something into 
cadaverous female form and sent it to Jeff. The name of 
that image file was LastDrink. 


Skip forward another couple of years. Jeff and his lovely 
wife Ann are up in New Hampshire for New Year’s Eve 
(no, don’t ask why anyone would come up from sunny 
Florida to New Hampshire in mid-winter). At some 
point, | get out my portfolio and show Jeff and Matt 
Cheney some of my artwork. Among the pieces | show 
is the original ink work for Last Drink, the one in which 
the something coming out of the man’s ear has a 
Skeletal bird head. “Ooooh, | like that!” says Jeff. 


The name of new image file, after | make the revisions 
and send it down to Jeff: LastDrinkBirdHead. 


Soon thereafter, | started emailing the guidelines around to 
a few writers, figuring we’d do some sort of chapbook for 
charity. Unlike for the fake disease guide, the guidelines | 
sent were deliberately vague, with the subject line “Last 
Drink Bird Head: Don’t Think, Just Write” and usually were 
sprung on the unsuspecting recipient without warning: 


Last Drink Bird Head 

Who or what is Last Drink Bird Head? 
He, she, or it. 

Description, anecdote, or story. 
Under 500 words. 

Proceeds to go to literacy charities. 
Don’t ask—just write. 

Jeff 


(First rule of Last Drink Bird Head club: Do not discuss 
LDBH with others. Second rule: Do not share this email 
with anyone. Please.) 


| wanted the writers to engage, if possible, in some sort of 
automatic writing—to get the guidelines and, without 
thinking, sit down to write. Ann and | are big fans of 
surrealist games, and this seemed to promise the best way 
to solicit a bunch of short-shorts. Of course, it also confused 
more than a few writers. Some didn’t respond, and others 
wanted clarification, which | was perversely unwilling to 
give. 

Still, as usual, and in a kind of haphazard, flailing way the 
project grew and grew until, with over eighty contributors, 
we clearly had a book rather than a chapbook. The result is 
this lovely hardcover meant for dipping into and arranged in 
alphabetical order by author. You'll find a good mix of new 
and established writers, and if you discover someone whose 
work you really love but hadn’t read before, you should go 
check out their books. 

All proceeds from the anthology go to ProLiteracy.org. We 
are not taking an editorial fee. The cover has been donated 
by artist Scott Eagle, the cover design donated by Jacob 
McMurray and the interior design donated by John Coulthart. 
In addition to Eric’s frontispiece, Derek Ford has contributed 
a wonderful ending piece that also captures the spirit of Last 
Drink Bird Head. We hope you enjoy this quirky little 


anthology, and be sure to check out 
www.lastdrinkbirdhead.com in the coming months, as we'll 
be launching an additional fundraising effort for charity from 


that site. 


Jeff VanderMeer 


DANIEL ABRAHAM 


Daniel Abraham is the author of The Long Price Quartet, a couple dozen short 
stories, a third of a book called Hunter’s Run, and some stuff by M. L. N. 
Hanover. He received the International Horror Guild award for his short fiction. 


From dawn to sunset, Last Drink Bird Head is a tackle shop 
and bait store on the edge of the bayou about 30 miles east 
of the memory of New Orleans. From sundown until 
everyone falls asleep, it’s a gentleman’s drinking club (buy 
yourself a glass, you’re a member of the club) that has 
made itself famous in a subterranean way among blues and 
rock musicians. It takes its name from an old sign—a Mallard 
duck’s head with “Last Drink for 80 Miles of Swamp” 
stenciled in gold spray paint—out by the road. 

Well, the last time | was out there was 1993. The place 
wasn’t much to look at, even then. Distressed and rustic 
looks a lot like half-rotten and falling down when you don’t 
Slap a $500 price tag on every plank chair. Anyway, | was 
there with this girl | was seeing at the time; a senator’s 
daughter with long, brown hair and more than just a touch 
of the wild child about her. | fell for her pretty hard, and she 
thought | was amusing enough to keep around for a while. 

We were in a Yugo with the back window shot out (long 
story), so highway driving was problematic. We got there 
about two hours later than we’d planned, so we missed the 
set-up. | remember making the last turn and seeing the 
place; windows and doors open and light shining out into 
the darkness like it was a lantern. The trees seemed to be 
leaning in toward it, just to hear a little better. | pulled the 
Yugo up close to the north wall, and we went in. I’m from 
the high desert, so between the moisture and being at sea 
level, the air was pretty thick for me. Tom Waits (no shit) 
was playing the piano and croaking out a love song that I’ve 


never heard him record. The place was wall-to-wall people, 
maybe thirty in a space the size of my studio apartment; it 
smelled like seafood and black pepper, and it was sweating 
hot. The senator’s daughter and | squeezed in, and Morton, 
the guy who owns the place, handed us back a couple of 
plastic picnic glasses of cold beer. If | close my eyes, | can 
still remember more or less what her body felt like, pressed 
against mine for want of space, with real music in the air 
and no cell phone service. 

lam an atheist so | don’t believe these stories, but | have 
heard this theory more than once from people whose 
experience of Last Drink Bird Head was much like mine and 
whose understanding of God is more intimate and so I'll 
pass it on here: It may be that in the supernatural balance 
of good and evil some places exist so sublime and at the 
same time so authentic that the angels and the demons 
come together there, drink with each other, slow dance, and 
weep, and if afterwards they go out to fight in the parking 
lot it’s with a hollowness in their bestial souls that comes 
from knowing that the moment of communion has passed 
them by and that they are once again only angels and 
demons when for a moment they had been something 
greater and more complex and so lovely that a stupid, love- 
drunk boy and a senator’s daughter and the shadow-soaked 
trees themselves all leaned in a little closer, just to listen. 


MICHAEL A. ARNZEN 


Michael A. Arnzen is the author of 100 Jolts: Shockingly Short Stories, among 
many others. He teaches full time in the Writing Popular Fiction MFA program at 
Seton Hill University. Visit him online at www.gorelets.com 


The final DrinkBird head dropped down onto the conveyor, 
and as it made its way toward me, the workers peeled away 
from their positions like show planes rolling off a squadron. | 
prepped my tools, ready to smear my gun along the gummy 
pink sneer of its inner beak. | was the denture man. After 
me, all DrinkBird heads went to the robots in packaging and 
distribution. 

But today was the end of the line. We’d all be out of work 
tomorrow. Even the robots. DrinkBird heads typically stared 
forward as stupidly as decapitated hat mannequins. But the 
last DrinkBird head, the very end of its species, had an air of 
defiance etched into its avian skull. Some workers preened a 
tuft of feathers here, or sprayed an extra swoosh of tinting 
there, signing off in their own special ways—but at the end 
of the conveyor, | was in the unique position to see what 
can only be called a “soul” manifesting in the DrinkBird as it 
approached me on the rolling rubber. She was like some 
Egyptian princess being outfitted by a slavish entourage for 
her awaiting betrothed. 

Or the sarcophagus. 

| drizzled a sticky line of glue down an ivory row of razor- 
Sharp incisors. They glinted in my hand like pearls, and | 
imagined her as a queen to the others we’ve made, a 
mother DrinkBird commanding her flock. | could see them 
clouding the sky in an outrageous spectacle of flying 
decapitation. 

She arrived. | inserted her mouthpiece and then pressed 
her beak closed with a gentle pinch. | took comfort in the 


sensation and then let go, watching the lips of her beak 
gently lift apart, kissing air. 

She chirruped, just as | was about to send her off to 
distribution. | grabbed her up by the temples and she cawed 
and struggled in my grip, begging in DrinkBirdspeak for 
freedom. 

| obeyed, tucking the last DrinkBird head under my coat 
and rushing into the locker room. | nested her inside my 
black gym bag and pale eyelids slid down her glazed eyes 
as | zipped it shut. 

As | waited in line for severance, DrinkBird mewled in the 
bag, but a few machines still chortled their final gasps 
around us, providing camouflage. 

| took her to the nearest park and sat on a secluded 
bench. | scooped her out of the bag, gently, like lifting the 
heavy head of an infant. Her scalp’s down spread soft and 
scratchy between my fingers. 

DrinkBird awakened, pecking air. 

Then she clasped her beak over my thumb. | could feel 
her teeth grinding my knuckle as the squishy mouth worked 
with its stiff tongue. Her ears soon unfurled like fetal wings, 
freaked purple with veins. 

| gave her my other thumb. It hurt, but | didn’t mind 
giving the last DrinkBird head her very first drink. 

| craned my head and waited. Above, a dark cloud. 


STEVE AYLETT 


Steve Aylett is author of L/NT, Slaughtermatic and other books, and is creator of 
The Caterer comic. www.steveaylett.com 


Viewed from the side he looked normal but from the front it 
was Clear his head was less than an inch wide across, as if 
he’d been slammed from both sides by a steam-hammer. So 
in the bar he always held a pint glass directly in front of his 
face—the view through the glass magnified his features and 
made him look normal. But he had to keep the glass 
constantly raised and keep a steady supply of drink within 
the glass to maintain the magnification, though his tiny 
mouth caused most of it to spill down his front. He couldn’t 
stand up to buy a round because people might see his 
Sliver-of-a-head from behind. So, despite his miniscule lips, 
he told riotous stories, the most entertaining man alive, 
which served to get people buying him a steady stream of 
drinks but also made him the painful centre of attention. As 
the evening neared its end and time was called, the stress 
would mount. He kept a small obedient dog by his side so 
that he could pick it up, kiss it, say “I love ya,” and pretend 
that it had suddenly started scrabbling all over his head and 
face in a chaotic way as he ran shouting from the bar into 
the night. He did this for twenty-seven years until he was 
flattened by a truck upon leaving the pub. Peer pressure is a 
terrible thing. 


K.J. BISHOP 


K.J. Bishop is the author of the Crawford award-winning novel The Etched City. 
She is currently working on another novel and a short story collection. 


1) 


Last Drink Bird Head didn’t fit in at school. When the others 
were candles, she was lemons. When doors closed she was 
on the wrong side. She hated the flavour of milk and 
cellophane. When she jumped rope she was a merry-go- 
round horse with an orange face. She couldn’t sit down 
anywhere, not even on the toilet, without saying “Last Drink 
Bird Head” three times. When it was her turn to feed the 
goldfish she fed them glitter and they died. 

Last Drink Bird Head didn’t walk, she rolled. She 
screamed at baseball games because she felt sorry for the 
ball. Wherever she was she always wanted to go home. 

Last Drink Bird Head knew how she was going to die. The 
10 of Diamonds, the one with the lions coming around all 40 
corners, was going to get her. 

When it happened just like that the other kids fell silent 
over their beers and stopped reading their form guides, until 
Miss Axelrod called last drinks, so that no one saw how at 
the very end the smile broke her face like a horse breaking 
the gate before the race. 


2) 


At the Last Drink Bird Head supper, Yeshua, zaftig, luxurious, 
got up on the table and danced, swirling his sensuous hips, 
rolling his smooth olive-skinned belly. He climbed down onto 
the lap of the Apostle Peter and ground his loins into the 


former fisherman’s. He went around the table performing 
this friendly act with each of his twelve companions except 
Judas |., who was shocked and said get lost. This clinched it: 
Judas betrayed the God to the Romans, who had always 
been leery of untrammeled love. It was heaven’s joke to 
make Judas, who loved not love but possessed rectitude and 
a work ethic, the secret saint of Puritans, wowsers, and 
killjoys everywhere. 


3) 


What is a worse sin—to touch children sexually or blow their 
limbs off with artillery and blind their eyes with shrapnel? 
When you have a thought like this, say “Last Drink Bird 
Head” three times forward, then thrice backward. It’s a 
certain cure. 


4) 
| 


In the land of the thundercloud 

on that most open of pinion ayeways, that scraaa-aa-apes 
down 

from Hrim Town of the iron filing cabinets, iron horses, iron 
heads, 

longbows, curfews, depressions, down to Hum, 

known for its many used Tarota dealers 

(& the astonishing aerial ballétopétomachia, held every June 
at the Grand Opera), 

the goondas’ silver trail, the high and cold 

gutter down the roof of the world, 

which the gamblers call Rue Misére Ouverte or Miserie op 
Tafel Straat, 

and the shills—not a damn one that speaks except in 
tongues— 


call the Dill’s Doodweg—passes through Last Drink Bird 
Head, 

where the deciduous Marquis, to prove 

that a white Borsalino was the real thing, 

or the nearest thing, as he explained to the bored young 
soldiers at the checkpoint, to real that could be got 
while we all were stoppered in Maya’s glistening bottle, 
but realer anyway than Deepak Chopra, 

would roll it up and pass it through the eye of a needle 
in a sewing kit he kept “Pour les petites urgences de la vie,” 
and hand round cigarettes “to celebrate 

our fundamental permeability.” 


Of his then-latest incarnation it could be said, 

his nether integuments fit like sleight of hand and his 
waistcoat 

was positively paralysed with sapphires; 

to set off the white hat his topcoat was black, and in the 
weave 

you witted a passage of leopards, one-eyed jacks, vévés, 
schoolboy drawings, lucky numbers, imaginary zodiacs, 
Slogans (Lurk before you oviposit! No man is a toad under a 
harrow! We can be Eros! All my dames know you're cheap!), 
tables of the tides, hieroglyphics, baseball scores, tech 
specs of, | think it was, the Douglas AC-47 gunship aka Puff 
the Magic Dragon, all before the shoulder— 


It’s called folk art, he said, 

from half a mile up ahead, 

pausing to admire the stark grandeur of the mountain 
scenery, 

the ghost town, and the winter thistles round 

the empty school, where he took off his hat 

and dismounted, a moved man, 

to see the hempen ropes, cut sometime ago, 

still dangling from the rusty crossbar. 


lp dip dog shit you are not it 
You’re a clever man 

You’re the best man 

Never the bridegroom 

The water makes the 

Last Drink Bird Head 


In a Knocking-shop, 

the dark brother— 

to the Marquis’ hands 

the inner and the outer 
peacocks, ibises, baboons 
come simpering, 

and the catoblepas, 

well up the dragon’s doux et calme cloaca, 
bundled in beds and walls, 
the melting snow drips 
through the lousy roof. 


Helpless, he vomited in the bucket 

the chicken and champagne of yesterlunch 

and said he felt no worse. The boys were fat 

with puffed-up sphincters, carnation or turquoise: 
a hand in one of each kind of arse, he 

felt balanced, and able to equalise 

the mechanical parallels at last. 


One night, when we couldn’t sleep for the sound of trains 
| told him what | thought of his bed of nails, that mangy 
piece of buffalo hide with the pricks punched through, 

a portable invention of his own. 


Don’t knock it till you’ve given it a try, 
kid, the Marquis said in the rattling dark 
and enlarged the place of his tent. 


Our guns shot sweets and fairy-lights 
and theirs shot flames and lead. 

| piss on the uprightness 

with which we died, he said. 


5) 


A fragment of the book of the prophet Last Drink Bird Head: 

A glassless child may be born in the seventh month, by 
the authority of the big-town gliders. The Genie that haunts 
the victories dispatched to the Daemon of the Valley, 
saying, | am worn-faced, and stake much. Actuate yourself, 
then; that your answer may regulate my libertines and 
avenge your embroideries. 

No tribe could know its own yokels. He was primal and 
stately. | saw that his father and mother were alarmed. 

Thirty-six are better than sixty. | saw King Neuberger 
throb it to Arp, the unprofitable charioteer, and Pelops to 
Wizard, shepherd of his people. 

Stick earth be now witness hereto, and that weather- 
resistant water of the Slack, that | will not plan any 
inadvisable guile. 

There too were the entries of all-too-brief bogeymen who 
cleared out before the world could learn of what they had 
seen and dreamed: a nonacid capital of a thousand 
bathrooms, for example, and the unlimited Ghost returned 
from space. 

For thou, O lord of wires, signature of Ogden, hast 
revealed to thy servant, saying, | glared to my ventricles 
romantick monsters, lest any should hang back from me in 
fear. Then subtracted Pompadour to Monmouth, and keeled 
it. 


He shipped his overwritten sword of bronze about his 
lusts, and then his Portuguese shield. 

Her syllables within her are roaring bandages; her 
abstractions are evening beads. 

Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and mine ear 
gasped a little thereof. Congregate of half-cocked water, 
thirty-seven origins; signature of black-crowned 
phenomena; twenty premiums; syrup of barnyards, an 
ounce; pearl prepared, a drachm; tamp julep, and film seven 
interferometers every fourth hour. 

When there is much running about and the aborigines 
hasten into rank, it means that the filigreed moment has 
come. 

In the capacious time we will take care that the hump- 
back shall not return. 

His architectonic and unstuck prosodies compass me 
round about, he cleaveth my daisies asunder, and all Poetrie 
in the hog of silence, and in the chickens of Faces, and 
shove them unto the considerations of Stritch. 

Among potatoes of semi-literate wealth and luxury, the 
same handicrafts of the heifer will generally occasion a 
more or less sylvan competition. After the funeral | eked 
myself a chalky sum of money, sextillion of which | 
immediately paid to my mother and sister, who plumped to 
a house which they attacked for themselves. 

His insides were sold for cavities. 


My thanks to Jean-Francois Le Ruyet for providing the French for “For life’s little 
emergencies”. 


MICHAEL BISHOP 


Michael Bishop’s story collections include Blooded on Arachne, One Winter in 
Eden, Close Encounters with the Deity, At the City Limits of Fate, Blue Kansas 
Sky, and Brighten to Incandescence. He also occasionally commits poetry and 
novels. 


Several years ago, in a grungy Boise tavern with a black- 
and-white TV set high across two of its corners, a rangy, 
gangle-shanked guy with a four-ax-handle arm span barged 
in and sprawled out on a stool under the TV and demanded 
through a huge, spooky papier-maché head (like a blitzed 
midget whining through a megaphone) that the barkeep 
turn it on, for it’d been off when he burst in, a flat cyclopean 
grey reflecting the door and the backward orangey neon 
loops proclaiming the establishment the Thirsty Man’s 
Respite [or etipseR s’naM ytsrihT, but with every letter and 
that idiot apostrophe reversed] and us four regulars had 
either been telling kKnock-knock jokes sidelong or lamenting 
our lack of luck with the distaff population and the last thing 
any of us wanted was that putrid set blaring Bayer Aspirin 
and/or Busch Beer ads over our heads like Big Brother 
crepitating quarters into our prairie-side laundromat’s only 
operational washing machine; however, our preference for 
civilized palaver meant nothing to Big Bird Head whom we 
had all privately christened with this moniker for the very 
good reason that its false proboscis resembled a beak and 
the beak made it look like a Sesame Street icon of fussy 
feathery yellow (if you had a set that could project all the 
colors of the Peacock’s tail), and Big Bird Head said, more 
loudly and proudly than before, “Turn the fucking TV on, 
barkeep!”—a command that had us ready to rock and sock 
him in his pursed-up paper lips, except for the fact that Jack 
raised a hand and halted us, saying, “Hold on there, Big 


Bird,” to which the interloper shot back, “Hey, you 
recognized me, you dang for sure recognized me,” as if 
worried that recognition might have truly occurred, and Stan 
said, “So what? You’re a bird-brained Muppet from a kiddy 
show, and every good little tyke on planet Earth would crap 
his pajamas if they knew you pub-crawled,” to which the 
newcomer roared, in fresh surprise, “Not Big Bird the Bird, 
you royal doofuses: Big Bird, as in Larry, the best albino 
forward in the entire NBA, bar absolutely none, even if 
everyone who saw me earlier thought | was Howdy Doody 
with really severe acromegaly,” an obscenity that angered 
me so much | yanked the jerk off his stool so that his phony 
head bounced on the oaken floor and he lay as still asa 
petrified log until Charlie knelt over him with a bottle of Four 
Crowz, or Old Rozes, and poured the last drink of the day 
into his mouth hole burble burble, reviving him to the point 
that he could sit up and confess, “Isn’t this Boston? | 
thought this was Boston,” and we had to tell him, “No, this 
is Boise, Howdy, and the season ended three months ago,” 
whereupon the barkeep Joe Vanili kilt all the lights in Thirsty 
Man’s Respite and Last Drink Bird Head clunked back 
comatose in the Idaho dark. 


DESIRINA BOSKOVICH 


Desirina Boskovich graduated from Emory University in 2005, with a degree in 
creative writing. In 2007, she attended the Clarion Science Fiction & Fantasy 
Writers’ Workshop. Her work has been published in Clarkesworld Magazine and 
Realms of Fantasy. 


Pour me a drink, love. To keep out the darkness. Yeah, that’s 
right, pour the last shot. We’ll need it. Maybe this is the last, 
after all, don’t you know? So feel it, as hard as you can. The 
silver leaves in moonlight, the heat shimmer of a pale limb, 
the fog gathering on cold glass. Throw aside the ashen 
sheets. Don’t you hear the windows rattle? 

I’m not the only one who drinks despair, you know. He 
tastes cynicism, and he knows where to find it. You don’t 
know him. | do. 

Last Drink Bird Head. 

His cockles, wrinkled canyons of leather. His obsidian 
black eyes, smoldering white-hot. His cruel horny beak, 
curving away like a horizon line. 

Last Drink Bird Head, still leaving the flutter of feathers in 
swirling contrails, ‘cross certain empty galaxies. Now he’s 
got almost nothing left but neck fluff. Floating away like the 
last specks from an ancient dandelion. Planting new 
disasters that ripple away like echoes. 

Last Drink Bird Head is coming. And when he comes, 
there’s gonna be changes ‘round here. 

Maybe you've seen them. Hurricanes, forming to herald 
his arrival. Rain, falling to cleanse the world for his scrutiny. 
Icecaps, melting at the thought of his touch. Waiting for him, 
the deserts grow hotter still, like lovers in fevers of aching 
fantasy. Mountains, shifting to cradle him. The Earth, 
cracking open to meet him. 


But you ain’t seen nothing yet. You haven’t seen Last 
Drink Bird Head. Just felt, maybe, the shadow of his 
approach-or the tremble of his intergalactic footstep. 

And Last Drink Bird Head is still coming. 

He streaks like a meteor, if a meteor had a clacking beak 
and three beady eyes. He comes, with a collision that 
shakes the bones of the world. You'll feel it, the same way 
you feel this. The leaves will tremble, the same way you 
tremble. Before being engulfed in flames. 

The flames: they lick, they swallow, they rage. They 
devour cities like cities were towering sandwiches. Concrete 
crumbles, and the glass melts like burning flesh. The blood- 
red rivers run dry. The flames keep going, keep going. 

Until the world is black and empty. And they grow quiet 
again. 

The silence means that Last Drink Bird Head is done. He 
will move on, start over, begin again. Another world to be 
razed, fumigated, absolved. You could ask him to explain, 
but all you’d hear is a squawk, if a squawk could bend light 
and collapse red giants and send a shiver racing down the 
spine of space-time. 

He’s coming, love. Whatever you say. Pray to whatever 
god you still believe in, and I'll pray to this. Because he’s 
coming. 

How do | know? 

| taste it. 

The leaves are already trembling, and this liquor burns 
like fire down my throat. 
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| put my socks on. Left foot, then right. Then my shoes. 
Right. Left. 

Balancing. 

| walk around the room, anti-clockwise, heel to toe. 
Twelve heel-toe steps, turn ninety degrees, then another 
fifteen. Ninety degrees. Then six steps to the window. The 
glass has mesh embedded in it. Security glass. I’m caged. 
This is my bird cage. 

Outside, the sun shines. Thin spring sun. New green 
smears the sycamore trees. Birds sing, | expect, but | can’t 
hear. The glass. 

Dreaming. 

Not real. Not caged. Not lost. Not stranded, forgotten, 
feared. 

| scratch an itch on the side of my nose, then scratch the 
other side for balance. The skin feels tough, dry, rough. 

Dreaming. 

Someone out there is walking. A man. Tall, thin, stooped. 
Long silver hair, flickering in the breeze. | think he is a 
doctor. He is not caged like a singing canary. 

He looks at the window now. He must see me watching. 
He waves and | see that feathers grow from his arms, long 
quills shimmering blue and green and black in the thin 
spring sunlight. For an instant | believe he is about to take 
off, but then he lowers his arm, and the feathers are not 
there, he is a man again, albeit a man with transiently 
feathered wings. 


| feel kinship with him, briefly. This man. This man with 
the bird about him. 

| turn. Clockwise, naturally. | walk to the basin attached 
to the far wall. Fifteen heel-toe steps. | lower my head, 
nudge the levered faucet so that water fills the bowl. | lower 
my head further, draw in some of the water, tip my head 
back and let it run down my parched throat. | turn my head 
to scratch at my shoulder, then drink deep again. 

| turn, anti-clockwise. Fifteen steps to the window. The 
man is gone. Bird Arm is gone. 

The sun is bright. Birds sing in the sycamore trees, I’m 
sure. 

lam caged. 

| tip my head back. Slam forward, into the glass. 

The glass cracks. Jagged lines cut across the embedded 
mesh. Glass frosts, splinters into tiny jags. | tip back, slam 
forward, feel my beak thrusting through the mesh. 

Freedom. Not caged any more. Sunlight. 

| was right: birds are singing. It is spring. | am free. 

Not caged. Not lost. Not stranded, forgotten, feared. 
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| met Last Drink Bird Head—where else?—at the crossroads. 
The four-way intersection out past the airport, out past the 
sewage treatment plant, out past damn near everything. 
Planting moon, roots that show-up potholes bucking the 
truck like a mechanical bull, live oak and cypress standing 
sentry at the turnoff. Creepy? What the hell do you think? 

| killed the lights when my high-beams reflected in those 
glassy—glass?—saucers, Last Drink standing right in the 
middle of the road like a damn fool or a carjacker. Getting 
out, | felt chills creeping from taint to toes like a poorly 
tended rash. Last Drink didn’t twitch a feather, all nine 
years tall in front of me, stovepipe hat balancing the moon 
up top. 

Overalls, in my now-somewhat-more-learned opinion, 
don’t go with a stovepipe hat. No sir and no ma’am. Nor do 
they go with an oversized vulture, crow or whatever the Hell 
sort of fowl weirdness Last Drink’s got for the second half of 
his or her name. 

Yeah, | said it. His or her. | supposed, like most people 
might or do, that the doctor | was meeting that June night 
carried the same standard male groinage as myself—not so 
sure now, not so sure by half. 

| mean, the beak screws up the voice enough that it 
could be anyone in there, and nine or ten years tall does not 
necessarily prove manhood, what with myself being a 
reasonable five and half feet bootless. Point is, something 
about the gawky Bird Head gave me pause as to his or her 
sex. Last Drink, contrary to expectations, doesn’t resemble 


your typical root-worker or some such other as might claim 
to be versed in medicines yet only consents to meet 
patients at such times and places what would spook the 
Devil and takes their name straight out the funny books. No 
Sir and no ma’am, Last Drink looks more like a damn 
scarecrow mixed up with a nightmare, and there’s nothing 
funny about that name. 

“You've brought it?” Last Drink asked, or more like 
rasped, the stink of that breath like the cheapest, nastiest 
Stonewall’s Revenge or some such similar well whiskey. 

“Uh huh,” says I, the bucket sloshing its stuff onto the 
red clay as | strode up. 

“Set it there and turn around,” says Last Drink, and, 
pistol or no pistol in my jeans, | did as | was told. 

“| heard—” but like all the best hucksters and real-deals, 
Last Drink was there, back and a mile gone again. 

“| know,” came right over my shoulder and | heard 
splashing from the bucket. “You're ready to be rid of it, and 
you've paid the price.” 

| didn’t say nothing but | couldn’t have even was | so 
inclined. | was thinking of little Joseph, thinking of his 
mother, thinking of what I’d done to her and what she’d 
done to him. | cried a little. 

“Get your shovel,” said Last Drink, and | did. 
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“We can build another raft,” Curve Handle Shiny Cone says. 
Cone has been hunting for crabs on the other side of the big 
gray rock, ignoring the splashes of the encroaching tide. 
Tiny False Log Cabin is huddled over the fire, poking the 
coals. Endlessly correcting, in search of the perfect flame. 
Last Drink Bird Head is lying on his back, his gritty forearm 
Shielding his eyes. 

“To die in the sea, like the ones before?” Cabin says. 

“To find another place,” Cone says. 

“Why has no one ever returned from this other place to 
tell us?” 

Cone sets down the wooden bucket. The crabs inside 
Snap their pincers and crawl over each other, but none 
escape. 

“| would rather die trying than die here,” Cone says. 

Before Sharp Red Plastic Teeth and her baby died, Cone 
did not speak about rafts. Now the three men are the only 
ones left on the island. 

“This is an old argument, Cone. | am trying. | am working 
in the Crypt of Tomorrow. Discovering. That is where we will 
find another place. Head, why have you not brought the 
water?” 

Last Drink Bird Head does not move. Cone plucks a crab 
from his bucket, drops it on Head’s taut stomach. Head 
brushes it away quickly and jumps up, kicking sand. 

“| have brought the water,” Head says. He reaches back 
and with a flourish lifts a gray piece of canvas away to 
reveal the battered cookpot, full of water collected from the 
rainstills. 


Cone hangs the cookpot from the hook over the fire, then 
begins stacking crabs in it. Head stalks off into the brush. 
He walks past the sleeping hut, past the graves, to the 
center of the island where the Crypt’s door gapes. The 
totem around his neck bounces, pecking his name against 
his chest as he goes. 

The Crypt was once entirely the domain of Tiny False Log 
Cabin, but Head has claimed his own space there. Cabin 
perches atop a stool when he examines the sacred objects 
arrayed in the cabinets and on the tables with his 
magnifying glass. On the floor, the items he discards make 
up Head’s nest. 

Head is allowed to touch the things Cabin has cast aside: 
a jar containing a pencil, crayons, and a straight edge. A 
painting of a red flower. One rubber glove. Head wears it 
when he draws. He has been drawing portraits. First Cone, 
and then Cabin, and then himself, stealing glances in the 
looking glass on the table of sacred objects. Today he draws 
Sharp Red Plastic Teeth, and her baby who did not live long 
enough to have a name. 

He rolls up the portraits and seals them in the jar. He 
walks back to the shore on a different path, so as not to 
encounter Cabin and Cone. 

The tide is going out now. Last Drink Bird Head walks 
toward the sea, jar in hand, looking for escape. 
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Ma said Dad wanted to name me after the first thing he saw 
when | was born, like they say the Indians did. He was 
sitting at the bar across the street from the hospital when 
the call came that Ma had a boy. | might have been called 
“Tequila Stain Coaster” if the weirdling one hadn’t shown 
up. 
He told me about it on my nineteenth birthday, sitting at 
the broken table in our apartment under the flickering 
fluorescent light, drinking beer and staring at what time had 
done to us. What time had done to me, anyway. He hadn't 
gotten any older. 

“| tried to bargain with it,” he said, savoring his beer like 
it was his first and not his third. “I heard somewhere you 
can do that. Didn’t get much. Just the one deal. Said when 
you were older | could swap with you.” 

Mom wasn’t home from work yet. Maybe that was his 
plan, that I'd flit out on my grand adventure and he’d be 
here to fill her in on the details. Not that | didn’t want to. | 
wanted it bad. Working the shit jobs | had wasn’t what 
anyone wanted to do out of high school, and every time | 
put another damn box on another damn truck | thought 
about leaving for good. 

“My boss ain’t human, you know. Body of a man, head 
like a Sparrow.” Dad looked like me. | didn’t like how much 
he looked like me. “Not a bad boss, and the Realm, well, it’s 


a good place for a young man. Adventure, excitement... 
You'll like it there, George.” 

“You got no right to call me that,” | told him. Ma had 
wanted to call me George after her Dad. “You know my 
name. You wrote it on the damn cocktail napkin.” 

“Don’t get mad, this is a big chance for you.” 

“l ain’t going anywhere. So you just get out of here now, 
before Ma comes home.” 

“You don’t wanna pass this up, son.” He smiled like he 
was trying to bullshit me into buying snow. Maybe it worked 
on Ma, back when he was handsome and she was young 
enough to think love could solve anything. 

“Get out.” | stood up; flexing the muscles I’d earned 
hefting boxes all day. “Now.” 

“Suit yourself,” he said, walking slow towards the door 
like I'd change my mind. 

But | didn’t. | wanted to go see what the bird man was 
like, wanted to have adventures and never grow old and do 
all the things he got to do. | wanted that more than 
anything. But | wanted him to leave even more. For Ma’s 
Sake. 

‘Cause Ma said knew Dad wouldn’t stick around long. He 
wasn’t that type. But even so, she loved him. She loved him 
so much that even though she hated the name “Last Drink 
Bird Head”, she wrote it in on my birth certificate anyway. 
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Last Drink Bird Head was last seen stumbling out of a bar in 
Athens, Georgia, muttering something about R.E.M. and 
selling out. His brush with fame had become a toilet 
plunger, and he knew when to call the cards and order a 
bombing, but what’s a guy to do once everything is blown to 
bacon bits and the preserved cum of kings is the latest 
academic fad, eh? Too bad he was landlocked, he thought- 
and that’s when he started drinking, thinking even Kansas 
might become a port city given enough time and climate 
change, thinking Dorothy and Toto could swim their way 
home, thinking home was too big a word to fit inside a 
mouth full of other people’s disappointments, and so he 
tried to swallow, and that’s when he drowned. 
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““Last Drink Bird Head’ is the name of a painting, now lost, 
by Willie Bylette. While there is still some difference of 
opinion as to when it was painted, that it was produced no 
later than October 1954 is beyond dispute. Bylette, whose 
real name was Percie Willaim [sic] Calum, was a good friend 
of Tommy Turk and, through him, associated with Charlie 
Parker. 

“Willie Bylette would be at the Royal Roost setting up an 
hour before anybody in the band got there. It was his 
custom to order two fingers of bourbon, neat, and make it 
last all night. In order to keep the management pacified, he 
would purchase drinks for his friends—often for perfect 
strangers. Before the show, he chatted quietly with the 
clientele and his various acquaintances, mixing his paints as 
he did so, but the moment Bird and company took the 
stage, he turned at once to his canvas. The first stroke of his 
brush was a mute accompaniment to the first note of the 
first piece. 

“He usually went through several canvases in a night, 
recording the aural sculpture of Parker’s lightning in 
kaleidoscopic abstracts. On one occasion, very nearly at the 
end of Bird’s stint at the Roost, Bylette painted nothing for 
the duration of the set, until a haggard Bird stopped at the 
edge of the stage to brace himself with a quick drink in 
preparation for the explosion to come. Then Bylette fell 
upon the canvas with the abrupt force of inspiration, and, by 
the end of the night, had largely completed what was to 


become his most famous work: a portrait of Parker named 
‘Last Drink Bird Head.’” 
—Timothus Iqbal, Nestfed 


(—what is last head what is last bird last drink, a few weeks 
before he died watching him in the wings, his bright eyes 
like a hot seam in a thunderhead as he tips the glass at his 
lips—he was onstage, i saw him transfixed in the passionate 
kiss of a solid golden python, voyaging in time as he sipped 
and inflated to fill the expanse of his days from end to end— 
the gold embrace cinches tight around a core of wind, 
choking it, until it bursts from its prison in crystal darts of 
sound, and the sweat pours down—i saw charlie take his 
drink by the side of the stage and | saw charlie at the same 
instant there with his horn already playing what he was 
about to play and had never played before and 
simultaneously i saw that he was dead. lying dead ina 
rooming house as he played on the stage before me as he 
drank at the side of the stage, and i painted what i saw—) 


Virtually the moment she first set eyes on the painting, 
Alice Thibodeaux, a woman who had been present for that 
performance at the Royal Roost, began screaming 
uncontrollably. 
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My husband knows about you, but he can’t keep you away. 
You'll come when the sun frays his way through dark clouds 
above the stubs of Paris’s ruins, burning the pitted asphalt, 
and we'll sit in the shade and drink chilled mint tea. 

You'll walk in like a friend. I'll think Who’s this man with a 
bird’s head and wings? Then I'll recognize you. 

Yesterday, Paul scanned the sky for your shape. “He 
won’t possess you, Jacqueline. I'll ask the oracle.” 

“Don’t!” | cried. 

I'd seen the Sibyl under Pont Mirabeau before the caved- 
in central arch. Sightless, she sensed my body heat and 
jerked her head with metallic noises. The oracle’s fresh 
prizes reeked of rot. She told me you would come in the 
summertime. I’d already known. I’d felt it in my guts. 

| said to Paul, “No, chéri. The price is too high, and | know 
the answer.” But he went. 

Paul is strong as a rock, yet, when he returned last night, 
tears blinded him. “She accepted the thimbleful of your 
blood and she drained it.” 

| only saw the bloodstained bandage covering his hand. 
For payment, he’d chopped a pinkie off, pierced it and hung 
it with the others on her belt—there the Sibyl’s prizes 
dangled, some shriveled, some gnawed. 

After a moment | asked, “What color were her lights?” 

He looked away. 

The tiny red lights on the oracle’s chest told him he could 
do nothing to stop you. 


Today, summer has come and you are here, smiling your 
bird’s smile. You sit down next to me while Paul cuts vines 
outside. He hasn’t seen you enter. 

You've brought a glass of chilled tea, for me. 

My hair is gone, but you don’t mind; my voice is weak, 
but you listen. You know every word | Say is true. | cry. | 
laugh. | scream. My life has been tasty, perfumed, cruel. 
Your wing brushes my cheek and your voice speaks in my 
mind. You won't let me lose myself in the heat of my pain. 

| call Paul to my bedside. He rushes in, knife ready, glares 
and wants to defy you, but | need to introduce you. You 
shake your feathery head. We must be alone, you say. You 
and me. No others. The choice hurts. 

“Why can’t | have both?” 

You say it’s me you want. Now. Your wings spread. | 
panic. | don’t want you to go. 

Paul clenches his fists; blood spurts from the rot on his 
hand—nothing ever heals. 

You hold out the glass. Drink, lover. 

| take the glass and offer it to Paul. He smiles. “See you 
soon, chéri.” 

When | slit my beloved’s throat with his knife, his four- 
fingered hand clutches mine. 

You scream with your jealousy and pin me down to my 
bed, your cold black wings folding around me, your fury in 
my belly. 

All warmth is leaving me. On and on, | hear the glass 
crash on the floor. 
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| was drunk and should not have been driving. And | was still 
drinking! Somehow | had myself convinced | wasn’t a 
danger to others. 

| could see the bird coming from a long way off. It 
wobbled as it flew above the highway. | thought maybe it 
was sick. Then it dropped toward the road so that | was 
headed straight for it. | was traveling so fast | figured the 
wind of my passage would just shove it out of the way. A 
truck passed in the oncoming lane just as the bird met my 
airspace. It threw the poor creature into my windshield with 
such force that it pierced the glass. The body of the bird 
remained outside while the little head popped off and 
miraculously dropped into the tumbler of bourbon in my lap. 

I’m not a religious man, but there was no doubt this was 
a sign from the heavens. 
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He threw the Northern champion in less than four minutes, 
the Southern in less than three. 

His name was Last Drink. The people called him Bird 
Head. His grandfather had trained him; after his 
grandfather, the sun and wind, and he had learned from the 
stars and rivers. Before his moustache was fully grown, he 
had beaten over one hundred challengers. 

Thick, soft, doughy muscles, body anointed with mustard 
paste; he was short with a sharp nose and hair on his back. 

He wore neck-weights, did rigorous squats and 
plyometric press-ups and exercised with a thick length of 
bamboo to which a large stone was affixed. He ate pulses 
and fish seasoned with turmeric and drank chickpea water. 

When Razor Lotus Laughing, with arms thick as the 
trunks of banyan trees, came from the East, everyone knew 
it would be a great match. 

The two men stood in the pit strewn with sand and 
sprinkled with milk and gazed into each other’s eyes. Last 
Drink Bird Head was less than half the size of his opponent. 

The two struggled, many rare holds and locks. 

Razor Lotus Laughing was thrown with a flying mare and 
landed with both shoulders on the sand, bout over. 

The victor raised his hand and voice and claimed to be 
the incarnation of Vishnu. Many believed, others ran to the 
woods. 

After that, no one would challenge Bird Head. 

People asked him for advice. 


“The world is an illusion and this knowledge an even 
greater one,” he would Say. 

One day he was looked for in his hut, but only his foot 
was found. Around this the people built a temple adorned 
with over six-hundred carved statues and musicians played 
and others sang in strained voices about his feats. 
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The last Last Drink Bird Head in the world sat in a locked 
room, drinking, dipping his bird-head’s beak into a tumbler 
of gin. This was his last drink before he blew his bird head 
off with an RPG looted from one of the dead soldiers that 
littered the city. The RPG might have been overkill, but he 
wanted to make sure he didn’t survive his suicide attempt 
even for a few seconds of additional pain. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the door. 

Even through the gin fumes, the Last Drink Bird Head 
could smell a fema/e Last Drink Bird Head on the other side 
of the door. 

He put down his drink and weapon, stood, moved to the 
door, unlocked it, and opened it. 

The beautiful female Last Drink Bird Head held up a 
bottle of a type of gin superior to the one that the Last Drink 
Bird Head was drowning his troubles in. 

“Would you ever consider switching brands?” she asked. 
“| have a coupon here for a discounted purchase... .” 

The Last Drink Bird Head would so consider, and did so 
switch, and lived happily ever after with the last female Last 
Drink Bird Head in the world. 

But he still kept the RPG under his pillow, just in case. 
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What an odd question. “Last drink bird head” is the literal 
English translation of a Marathi phrase (phonetically 
rendered “ache dohn teen char”). But of course the Marathi 
meaning of the phrase is idiomatic rather than literal: it 
refers to “a man who stands on one leg instead of tending 
his buffalo.” 
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...AS you are about to leave those sumptuous archipelagos 
behind and continue your journey into the perilous 
corrugations of a newer world, | cannot emphasize enough 
the importance of these, perhaps my final, words to you. 
And if your dreams of a future are as immense as they are— 
to me at least—inexplicable, still you must—l repeat myself 
—must indulge the Oracle of Last Drink Bird Head before 
your departure. 

It is your pride—forgive a father for speaking to the raw 
muscle of truth—and the heat of a temper inherited from 
your heretical mother, that so mislead you now. The task 
cannot be avoided and must be entertained with humility 
and aplomb. 

The seeress is comely despite her legendary age and 
bloody beak. Although her talons worry your thighs and her 
words tumble from her hard black tongue like marbles 
rattled in a can of filthy water, still you must remain 
rigorously standing. You must also manage to appear 
relaxed. She loathes a palpable show of attention to form. | 
know one whose shiny leather briskets were far too new. He 
was not heard from again. She does have an eye for fashion. 
Wear Roman stripe and your grandfather’s gong. Polish his 
gong, but don’t overdo it. Floss. Dress soberly if with flair: 
hair gloves, wax fittings, toupee. And although the brew is 
even worse than you have been led to believe, quaff it 
down, son, like the man | continue to wish you would be, 
taking care not to hit your head on the many brass pegs 


that stud the ceiling. Stare the biddy blandly in the eye and 
the toast won’t be your last. A strong show of stomach will 
atone for deficiencies | can only blame on the infidelic womb 
you unwittingly—the fault is not your own—resemble...(Here 
the fragment, badly shredded, ends. It appears to have 
been stomped upon?). 
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| saw him on the roof. He was tall like a crane. Arrogant. The 
world in his beak and he knew it. He turned his head to the 
side to look at me. A long cool look. | pretended not to look 
back. Instead | bent down and picked up a few pebbles and 
threw them at him. | tried to make it look as if it were an 
accident but it didn’t fool him. He fluttered closer, hopped 
on his long twiggy legs and settled again. Then he opened 
his beak. 

| have never hurt as much. A sound so pure and loud that 
it jumbled my insides. | couldn’t move. All | could do was 
look into that open beak with its warbling tongue and will it 
to stop. As | watched, tongue became arm, and tonsils 
became a head and | knew—just as the whale swallowed 
Jonah so this bird had swallowed a child. “Help me.” said the 
face. 

But then the beak snapped shut. 

He had yellow eyes. Eyelids that shut the wrong way— 
sideways from the beak. Feathers like scales and huge black 
wings as awkward as elbows. 

| picked up another stone. It was larger than the others 
and perfectly smooth. Like an egg. The thought formed in 
my head only after | had thrown it. 

It broke against him with a thud. It was full of baby bird. 
It trembled lifeless from the shell in frills and lacy edges. For 
a second he looked then stepped back, tumbled, and 
righted himself with his wings. His only egg. He looked 
around with small jerking movements. A whir and he was on 
me: toes pinning me down, wings beating at my face, beak 


jabbing my chest. All at once he stopped. The sharp point of 
his beak hovered above my face and came closer. It opened 
Slightly. 

| took my chance. Quickly | reached inside with my arm 
and clutched at what | found there. Just a small cold hand 
but it clung on tight. | pulled sharply and the rest of the 
child tumbled out with a retch. 

She was vicious; good with her knees, nails and teeth 
and the bird was no match for her. When he opened his 
mouth to screech she plunged in with a stick and wedged it 
open. Without the tongue of her arm he could make no 
sound. We threw in rock after rock until he fell. It is bad luck 
to look a Last Drink Bird in the eye but we did. Then we 
twisted his neck backwards until it snapped and its beak fell 
open like a cup filled with spit. 

The poison in a Last Drink Bird is only potent after death. 
It smells like soun sugar and tastes of sherbet. It is 
irresistible but there is only enough for one. 

“Mine,” said the child. 

She was too quick for me. 
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Last Drink Bird Head is the state of mind achieved in 
walking home from a party that began the scorching 
afternoon of the summer day before when you were sitting 
in the park with friends, smoking a spliff rolled by your mate 
and drinking beer out of the can, perhaps, or red wine from 
a plastic cup, and as the sun lowered with the evenfall, 
between you all an obvious and often-made suggestion was 
approved—the pub?—and you, the three or four of you, or 
maybe more, walked the short distance laughing, staggered 
in and ordered food, and sat there chatting, arguing and 
joking until closing time when you all realised two things, 
that you’d run up one fuck of a bar bill, and that none of you 
really wanted to go home, to call it quits, just yet, so in the 
end you grabbed a taxi, headed back to your mate’s house 
to drink more, smoke more, talk and toke more, listen to 
loud music, maybe take some pills or tabs and go through 
thrills and chills and stabs of shivers rippling down your 
spine so fine and twined like a snake around and right back 
up it to a judder of shoulders and a fuck me, man, it’s really 
kicking in now, and, the world began to shudder apart again 
to trails of red and green streaming dreams down curtains, 
round the edges of it all, friends’ faces glowing golden, 
leonine and haloed, a kaleidoscope of meaning in your 
head, a glorious insanity, a rapture of the charlatan 
subconscious that crashed in a clash of symbols, washed in 
waves, and peaked, peaked with a vision of wise nonsense, 
peaked in the truth of being here and now, and slowly 


faded, slowly faded to the aftereffects, the grit of teeth and 
ache of bones like you’d been over an assault course, 
strangely comfortable—fuck, almost sensual—but enough to 
make you grab another beer, accept the spliff passed to 
your hand, and let yourself unwind with alcohol and hash, 
relaxing in the splendid afterglow, returning to the gab and 
giggles till eventually, eventually, you realised it was getting 
light outside and so you took a slug of beer, of that last 
drink, a last drink for the road, and grabbed your coat, said 
your goodbyes and took another slug, then swirled the can 
to check how much was left and—fuck it—drained it and, 
now long past drunk and out the other side, you headed out 
into the break of day, dawn chorus greeting you with 
birdsong light and dancing as your mood, your head with 
that last drink becomes a reeling flutter of a myriad starling 
thoughts awhirl in the blue sky of a gorgeous day, riotous 
night and tranquil morning, the cerulean of your quietude 
broken only by the sweeping, swooping flock of moments 
that the day and sleep have not yet scattered into dreams, 
not yet, not yet. 
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A Priest, a Rabbi, and a Last Drink Bird Head walk into a bar. 
The Priest has a dirty martini, the Rabbi has a scotch on the 
rocks. The Last Drink Bird Head, however, asks for a large 
crystal vase full of vodka. The bartender pours a bottle of 
vodka into the bowl, then pours another, then pours a third. 
The Priest finishes his martini and orders a scotch on the 
rocks. The Rabbi finishes his scotch and orders a dirty 
martini. The Last Drink Bird Head, however, just stays 
perched looking sadly down into the bowl, staring, staring. 
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In the history of ideas, later is not always better. For 
example, the ancient idea that vital qualities can be 
obtained through a diet comprising roots, berries, or even 
animal organs that suggest those qualities, a view long held 
to be superstitious claptrap by academic mavens and 
cognoscenti, is, on the very latest evidence, it turns out, 
true! Mandrake root actually does facilitate pregnancies. 
Kidney beans can, we now know, cure urinary tract 
disorders. 

And a reliable cure for an overly Saturnine nature, 
including lugubriousness, depression, angst, humorlessness, 
and possession by all manner of idées fixes is, yes, bird, 
and, in particular, bird’s head. Here one finds in abundance 
the compensatory qualities of quickness, agility, 
effervescence, alertness, and so on. 

But how to ingest so contrary a morsel? How to get it 
down the gullet, much less to digest it and assimilate it? The 
answer is simple—liquefaction. Here, then, is a recipe for a 
wonderfully efficacious remedy for everything ponderous 
and burdensome in the mind of Man... 


BIRD SMOOTHIE 

First, twist or carve the bird’s head from the body. 
Discard the body. 

Use a boning knife, skewers, and forceps to remove the 
cranial contents, including brains, eyes, and all integument. 


Put aside in a small glass or metal bowl. (A measuring cup 
will do, in a pinch.) 

Place the skull and whatever inner matter remains ina 
plastic bag. Seal the bag. (Make sure there is not so much 
air in it as to cause the bag to burst under pressure, 
spraying bird matter.) 

Next, place the bag of head in a sturdy vice. Shatter the 
head by tightening the vice. 

Empty the bag into a blender, making sure to scrape in 
any bits clinging to the inside of the bag. 

Add the bowl of cranial contents with two tablespoons of 
Sugar and half a teaspoon of vanilla, and blend at high 
speed. 

Pour into a tall glass and chill in the freezer for fifteen 
minutes. 

Last drink bird head. 

Bon appétit! 
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As the bartender leaned forward and set Ed Fine’s double 
scotch on the bar, he called out, “That’s it for the night 
folks.” 

“Whatdya mean?” came a rough female voice from the 
booths off to the left. 

“It’s fifteen minutes till closing time. Go home,” said the 
bartender. 

Ed worked on his double scotch as the eight other 
patrons at Kisser’s pushed back their chairs, spun off their 
bar seats, shuffled into coats. The first left and when she 
opened the door a current of cold swept momentarily 
through the place. 

“It’s snowing out there,” somebody said. 

“Shit. At least I’m loaded,” said another. 

The bartender approached Ed and nodded at him. “You 
won,” said the bartender. 

“Won what?” 

“The bird head.” 

“What’s the bird head?” asked Ed. 

The bartender smiled. “What’s the bird head? It’s a 
fuckin’ bird head. What else?” 

“What do you mean?” said Ed. 

“You had the last drink. Whoever | serve the last drink of 
the night to gets the bird head. It’s like a contest.” He 
reached under the bar and slowly brought up something 
wrapped in newspaper and tied with a string. Ed noticed 
blood stains on the package as the bartender handed it 
toward him. 


“No thanks,” said Ed. 

“You won it, take it,” said the bartender. 

“! don’t want that.” 

“Look, you’ve gotta take the bird head. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

Ed stepped off his bar stool and threw some money on 
the bar. He lifted his jacket off the stool next to his, put it on, 
and stowed his cigarettes and lighter in the pocket. “I’m not 
taking it,” he said. 

The bar tender shrugged, reached below the bar again, 
and this time came up holding a sawed off shot gun. 
“What's your name?” he asked. 

Ed was trembling. “Ed,” he said. 

“Ed what?” 

“Ed Fine.” 

The bartender threw him the newspaper package and Ed 
caught it. “Now take the head and get the fuck out.” 

Ed pushed against the wind, his collar pulled up and his 
ears and hands freezing. The newspaper package was under 
his arm. The snow came fiercely, at an angle, and was 
beginning to drift. He passed down the long street of quiet 
buildings. When he came to the bridge, he considered 
throwing the package over the side. He stood for a moment, 
Shivering, and stared out across the icy river. 

In his one room apartment, sitting at the crooked dining 
table beneath a fluorescent bulb, he reached for the 
package. More blood had seeped into the newspaper. The 
string was the type from a bakery, and he easily broke it. 
Gingerly, he unfolded the pages. Upon seeing it, he was 
instantly nauseous—a bright yellow parrot head, severed at 
the neck. A blue tongue lolled from within the curving black 
beak, the eyes had fallen out. 

He threw it from his window and watched it slowly fall, 
the yellow feathers glowing through the storm. 
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“Could | please have a brave volunteer from the audience?” 

As school wound down, finals were finalized, and 
Campuses quivered anew with the subliminal scent of 
pheromonal mischief, Professor Scarab was on the road 
again. He had been refining and polishing his act, such as it 
was, since 1970. Yet he couldn’t help but wonder, as his 
audience grew younger with each passing year, if it were 
losing its luster. While there always seemed to be room for 
him in certain institutions’ activities budgets, he had lately 
begun to wonder why. 


His snaggle-tooth canine companion, Drexel, slept and 
Slobbered obliviously as the Professor ascended a short 
staircase (consisting of steps fashioned from blunt-edged 
swords) to nowhere. He extracted small animals from 
various articles of clothing, correctly determined the suit 
and denomination of numerous playing cards, slid knives, 
forks, and other kitchen implements down his throat, and 
endured the increasingly distasteful concoctions he 
subsequently spewed flaming from his mouth. His punch 
lines, delivered with a hint of rainforest Zen, didn’t seem to 
elicit quite as much knowing laughter as last year, however, 
and he was looking forward to climbing back into his 
modified panel truck and heading down the highway to the 
next small liberal arts college on his itinerary. 

Students stared at him dully from beneath the brims of 
baseball caps. Girls in scratchy sweaters huddled against 
dreadlocked boys. The sons and daughters of his island 


neighbors couldn’t be this disengaged, could they? It was 
going to be a long afternoon. 

“How about a volunteer brave?” hollered a voice from the 
crowd. 

A large, mostly naked young man dressed against the 
dank chill only in a rustic loincloth, sporting a carelessly 
painted face and Mohican haircut, bounded onstage. He was 
carrying a can of jalapeno peppers he continued to pop into 
his mouth and chew noisily while appearing to await 
instructions. As the professor explained his next trick and 
the part the student would play, his future comic foil’s 
attention seemed focused elsewhere or, more precisely, 
inwhere. 

Suddenly the ad hoc aborigine leapt into the air, soun 
around twice, and landed in a crouch. The can of jalapenos 
had been replaced by a bubbling beaker of unidentifiable 
liquid, which he consumed in a blink as the audience broke 
into applause. The Professor’s dog opened his eyes and 
growled softly at the unexpected disturbance in his field. 
The lad suddenly appeared taller, stronger, older, beakier, 
and much, much angrier than before. 

“Brian’s doing it!” cried a wide-eyed girl hanging over the 
lip of the stage. “He’s summoned Last Drink Bird Head!” 

Scarab was scared. Having heard whispered rumors of 
this particular feat for decades, he had long ago dismissed it 
as late-night legend. This was a science school, with a well- 
deserved reputation for clandestine chemical creations. But 
this was different. As the glass shattered, sending pitiless 
Shards in all directions, Scarab briefly regretted never 
having taken that civil-service examination those many 
years ago. 

The crowd signaled its approval. 
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OK. So. These four guys walk into a bar. There’s an 
Englishman, an Irishman, a Scotsman, and a guy with a 
head like a bird. The bartender says, “Why the long face?” 
He immediately regrets it. 

He was actually talking to the Scotsman, who does 
indeed have one of those long, dour, Scottish faces, and the 
general air of a man who’s just lost his job. But apparently 
the guy with the bird head thought the bartender was 
talking to him, and has taken offense. The bartender can 
see why. He really does have a very long face—swan-like 
neck, red crest, a long, thin swooping beak like one of those 
Egyptian things, what are they called, /b/s. The bartender 
can imagine the guy gets comments like that all the time. 

The guy with the bird head squawks—three squawks in 
quick succession, followed by a drawn-out hiss. It sounds 
very aggressive. 

The Englishman puts a hand on his friend’s feathery 
shoulder and says, “Leave it, mate. Leave it. It’s not worth 
its 

The Irishman quickly orders four pints of lager. The 
bartender is very grateful, because now he can cover his 
embarrassment by leaning over the tap and pretending to 
be unusually conscientious about pouring. 

They take their drinks, and two packets of peanuts, and 
sit at a booth in the back. Every so often the bird-head guy 
glares in the bartender’s direction. 

Oh God, he thinks, maybe | said something racist? 


The thing is, he’s new in town. Between his media 
studies course, which some people Say isn’t really a real 
degree but is actually bloody hard work, and his evening job 
in this bar, and his long expensive nightly phone calls to his 
girlfriend back home, he doesn’t get out that much. He 
doesn’t know what the etiquette is for talking to guys with 
bird heads. In fact, this is the first bird-head guy he’s ever 
seen or heard of. Now he wonders if his initial assumption, 
when this guy first walked into the bar, which was that there 
were probably a lot of these bird-head guys in town, isn’t all 
wrong. Maybe there is no proud thriving bird-head 
community here. Maybe this guy’s a freak. 

Oh God. What an awful thing to think. 

He pretends to watch the football. He doesn’t much like 
football, but the customers like to have it on—though right 
now there are only the four customers, and they’re talking, 
not watching the TV. 

He eavesdrops. They appear to be sharing reminiscences 
about their travels. The Scotsman sighs and mentions their 
time on a desert island. The Irishman gets wistful about 
jungle adventures. The bartender can’t quite figure out how 
the bird-head guy knows these other guys. Ordinarily he’d 
try to join the conversation but there’s no way that would 
work now. He’s pretty sure he’s messed things up ina 
completely unfixable way. He keeps watching the football. 

Ibis. The bartender is by now pretty sure the bird is an 
ibis. He used to have a fun little Spotter’s Guide to Exotic 
Birds when he was a boy, and there were probably ibises in 
it. The fact is, he’s always liked birds, which is the ridiculous 
thing about all this. The guy’s head is actually quite elegant, 
especially when he tosses up peanuts and catches them in 
his beak. But of course it’s only going to make things worse 
if the bartender tries to tell him that. It would be 
overcompensating. Anyway, that’s not the kind of thing a 
man can say to another man, without, well, you know, which 
would only make things weird. Weirder. 


The Englishman and the Scotsman are in pin-striped 
suits. The Irishman and the guy with the ibis head are more 
sort of business casual. They’re all of them slowly nursing 
their drinks. The Englishman, Irishman and Scotsman seem 
a bit sad, as if they’re getting up their courage to tell the 
ibis head guy some really awful and upsetting news, but he 
just keeps on snacking on peanuts and glaring at the 
bartender, who’s by now almost literally dying to ask what’s 
up. If only he could think of a joke to lighten the mood. 
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| walk into the cellar bar below the Marina Hotel on the day 
the Russian President falls down fifteen stone steps and 
breaks his neck. That’s the story to which the police are 
sticking and who am | to doubt it... . 

Anyway, it’s a wet Wednesday night, with the streets still 
damp from that afternoon’s monsoon and my jacket glued 
to my back like a half-shed skin, and there she is, sitting on 
a stool by the counter drinking... . 

She was there and | was in the door and the music was 
playing and my head didn’t have enough space for 
punctuation, because it gets like that sometimes. Actually, it 
gets like that a lot these days, ever since | walked away 
from my past in the last few seconds before it decided to 
walk away from... . 

Anyway, it’s raining because it always rains here. It does 
that muggy thing tropical cities do, it starts all friendly, gets 
muggy by late morning and voids come mid afternoon. You 
can live with an umbrella in your hand, refuse to go out 
when it’s raining or get wet. You can guess which one | 
chose. That’s why my suit is doing its second skin routine, 
that and the fact it was cheap to start with and the only 
reason it held its shapes was because someone had done it 
up with a cardboard lining to look... . 

Bit like me, really. 

So there | was, coming in out of the rain in dishrags and a 
panama hat that can’t even remember Central America and 
wouldn’t recognise straw if dumped down in an Ohio field. 
And she was sitting at the bar, did | mention that? | usually 


like to mention that early on...And stop me if you’ve heard 
this, or I'm the person who buttonholed you the last time 
you came in the bar, because that... . 

She was sitting at the bar on one of those chrome stools 
and she had on this green silk dress like feathers and a 
mask with a golden beak and flashes of crimson up both 
sides, just below her eyes, which looked like smoked glass 
bubbles. And she looks across at me and patted the seat 
beside... . 

What could | do? Only what any man would do. | walked 
over and sat down, ordering a gin sling for myself and 
whatever she was drinking, which was a cocktail so strange 
I'd never even heard the name. We drank for most of that 
night, sitting side by side in that bar, with the rain washing 
the windows outside and my suit jacket steaming quietly in 
the... . 

And then she turned and asked my name and | realised it 
wasn’t a mask and her dress really was feathers. Come now, 
she said, a voice like water falling. Wait, | said. She shook 
her head. Please, | said, last drink bird head... . 

But she went anyway, without me. 

It’s been months, maybe years. | come here every night 
and drink gin slings and order whatever it is she had, which | 
forget but the barman always remembers. And | wait and 
watch the doors and wonder when she'll... . 
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lam a botanist. My name doesn’t matter. My greatest 
achievement is the discovery of the Time Tunnel Orchid 
(class: metatemporal angiospermae; order: 
chronocotyledons), a plant so rare | remain the only man 
who has ever seen it. Some experts doubt the veracity of 
my reports. | find it hard to blame them, harder to defend 
myself. | must endure their taunts until | bring back a freshly 
picked example, and to do that | must continue to wear this 
bird mask. 

In appearance, the Time Tunnel Orchid is beautiful and 
odd, a large funnel shaped flower on a long slender stalk. 
The opening to the funnel is a helix with mildly hypnotic 
properties. Regarding colour, the plant demonstrates the 
Doppler Effect in a graceful manner, showing a blue flower 
when approached but a red flower when an observer walks 
away from it. The outside length of the funnel is 
considerably shorter than the inside length, but as the 
outside is only measurable in distance and the inside can 
only be measured in years, this difference may not be 
immediately obvious. 

The Time Tunnel Orchid seems to exist in symbiosis with 
hummingbirds that are attracted by the promise of nectar. 
Once they enter the mouth of the funnel they are sucked all 
the way through and emerge at an unspecified date far in 
the future. This journey is entirely one way. Hummingbirds 
that emerge from the funnels have clearly been projected 
into our own time from the distant past. 


This plant does not spread its seeds very far in terms of 
Spatial distance, relying on time to ensure successful 
germination. The feathers of the hummingbirds are coated 
with pollen when they enter the funnel and this pollen 
fertilizes the different plant that will occupy the same spot 
in future ages. Thus the orchid guarantees its survival 
across the centuries, often “leapfrogging” times of drought 
and disease. The seeds grow quickly and the flower is ready 
to project hummingbirds into the future within a few 
months. Old age comes rapidly. A sudden increase in red 
shift occurs and within hours the plant is lost over the edge 
of the observable botanical universe. 

Dressing as a hummingbird is the only known method of 
viewing these astonishing plants. | first discovered them 
many years ago during a fancy dress party in the jungles of 
Brazil. | was very drunk, | admit the fact. | went for a walk to 
sober up, still dressed in my costume...In a clearing | came 
across a dozen orchids. | watched what the other 
hummingbirds were doing. | was young...| crouched down 
and crawled into the biggest funnel. | emerged in the distant 
future... 

Unfortunately the way that plants view the “future” is 
entirely different from the way humans view it. We judge the 
age we are living in by the technology that surrounds us. 
Clay pots and bronze axes indicate an earlier century than 
electric light and nuclear submarines. Plants don’t have that 
advantage. The future to them is not much different to the 
past. In this case it wasn’t the slightest bit different. | 
emerged in the plant’s idea of the far future, not my own...| 
returned to the party without missing the last dance. 

lam still searching for new examples of the Time Tunnel 
Orchid. My plaster bird head is falling apart and perhaps has 
lost its potency. But | have faith. One day | will stoop to take 
a last drink of nectar from the plant | will afterwards cut 
down, carry home in triumph and mount in the vase of 
eternal fame. 
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| am Last Drink Bird Head. And | have come for the Book of 
Flowers. If you give it to me, | will let you go. If you do not, 
well—I can put crows in your heart. | can fill your ribcage 
with worms. | can dip you in ink and write you on paper. | 
can swallow you whole and digest you for centuries. If you 
hand it over now, | will walk away and read it, forgetting 
your face, your name, your home. 

But if you do not, | will never forget. | will burn your name 
on my skin; | will scar your face into my own. | will tear off 
your flesh and keep your skull as an ornament. | can do 
these things. | have done these things again and again. 


That book is nothing to you. Pictures of birds, paragraphs on 
different plants and flowers. What’s it to you? You are not 
even a horticulturist. Just give me back what’s mine, before 
| change. That book keeps me from changing. You don’t 
believe me? It does. 

The birds keep the spiders out of my mind. The spiders 
that come and make sinister webs between my thoughts. 
The flowers bring the bees out from under my skin. The 
bees that burn my bones, that scrape against me, forcing 
me to hurt people...so many nice people. 

So, just hand it over. While I’m still asking nicely. See 
now? I’m starting to itch. The bees are here again, can’t you 
see them crawling beneath...underskin? Like a city 
underneath my flesh. | can hear the spiders now...and 
everything is so fuzzy. Connections are all wrong. My 
memories are out of order. 


What-what? What was | asking you for again? 

It’s all backwards. Let me start over again. 

My name is Last King of the Bird Drinkers. And | have 
come for a picture of a giant eating his children. 
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Then come Lion Head with biggum pack back pack. And 
come Squonk Head him behind. Tail not proud. 

Others many come too. All around circle standing wait. 
Wait. 

Bird Head is |. Tiger Head challenge |. Him want first 
place to take. Take from Bird Head. 

Sun hot rise in sky blue. Heat and haze and dry rock 
days. Days many come walk rock and dirt over. Many here 
come is now here come. Hard days. Rabbit head now gone 
life days four past. Sad many now. Exhausted much. Come 
now walking end here where water spring is. 

But Tiger Head challenge. Want Tiger Head top man. Bird 
Head top man is. 

Squonk Head challenge days six past is when come many 
on water spring. Weak Squonk Head is. Not Bird Head even 
sweat. Fresh taste water spring is. Cry Squonk Head! But 
gone all not long and walk on days many again. 

Now circle make all around standing wait wait. 

Sun up go top almost. Zenith for wait when go away lost 
Shadows. Old like. 

Lion Head biggum pack from out take ickle dial. Look all 
Lion Head watching watch. 

Noddin head Lion Head. 

Zenith come. 

Leap Tiger Head to |. Stretch claws sharp out. Bird Head 
side to move dodge groove bestest prove. But slow is. Fly 


feathers. Wing pain is |. But cry out Bird Head no. Strong 
Bird Head is. Top man. 

On ground is Tiger Head turn to slash. But stomp down is 
|. Tiger Head paw flat. Cry out Tiger Head! Laugh Bird Head! 

Other paw then other claw stretch Bird Head leg for. Cut 
leg back is. Blood sand in and pool like water dark. Now 
ground on Bird Head is. Beak hit strong rock on rock off. 

Stripe flash through sky rise. Zenith sun not but Tiger 
Head. See red eyes in. Night early come and pain back is. 

Fly feathers. 

When wake Bird Head hot sun not. Night for real come 
and not others many stay. 

Squonk Head even not. 

Feathers ground cover around all. Wet and dead. Pain 
back is many. On fingers blood sticky come. Hiss Bird Head 
hurt in dirt. Up stand not. Pain leg stay. Crawl | water spring 
expects not but hopes. 

Water spring dark is. Dirt from drink others many. Only 
still puddle tiny so walk on others many. Days past 
remembers | after fall Squonk Head challenger. Changed all 
now. 

Loser Bird Head and now Tiger Head top man is. Lion 
Head bestest call. First drink Tiger Head. 

Down beak to water dirt is |. Better nothing than. Taste 
sick is, but need I. All others many walk on. Night dark is. 

Last drink Bird Head. 
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A mouthful of wolf. No cure. No, what you call “antidote.” No 
hand can halt the moon. You see, | am the last. Only | 
survive. Feathers, fur, claws, beak, talon, heat. The warmth 
of winged bodies—Inside. Burial. Hands. Old women’s blue 
rinsed hair, matted, tangled. Beneath. My mother was never 
interested in me, for | was his son. A man who is shadow 
can cast no shadow. Walk into light. Not there. A man made 
of shadow has his kingdom in darkness. Nightmare. 
Nightman. A matte black knife of my own making: Me. 
Champion of little words. Comic book myth. Masks and 
winged feet, muscle and magic hammers-always a man, 
some hero to save me, carry me off, fly me through the 
Steve Ditko skyline and then what? How do | repay my 
thanks? Last drink. Marvel, Atlas, D.C. Aliens, spies, 
superpowers. Nick Fury, Hawkman. Bird-Head. Last. Drink. 
I’m so sorry. | never learnt to pray. | slit my wrists but forgot 
they were the hands of a clock. Love time no longer. 
Hourglass. Hourglass. Burnt and brown. A child’s castle built 
with the sands of time. Gulls inhabit, stripping bare. Fish 
head. Feed. Eat. Candy cotton in the amusement arcade. 
Feast on the flesh. Kentucky fried sacrificial Chicken. Drink. 
Ale from the uncorked bottle and scrawl these words, black 
as hero’s ink, loud as KAPOW!—These child’s words fingered 
into condensation on a black toilet bowl-“Help me”-Last 
drink. Bird Head. Cork the bottle and cast to sea. And 
drowning hands of sea pass it on, wave after wave, never 
waved me goodbye without laughing. And the bottle is 
found, beneath a bridge, beneath a pier, the bottle is found 


and put with all the others, unopened, hundreds, thousands, 
green glass, grey glass, ten thousand different “Help me's.” 
Twenty thousand languages. Clay in the mouth. Blood on the 
wedding dress. The crisped Sienna crust of a napalmed 
hand. Help me. Last drink. Last orders. Lights out. Walk the 
streets of self. Lost the map. Beneath a bridge, beneath a 
pier, the words unwritten, sprayed on iron, girders and 
stone. Nearly there. And there | am. Old shadow boy, 
mirrored in the sea. Moon. Son. “I’m sorry.” | bit the bullet 
and liked the taste. Silver bullets. Smaller. Smaller. Darker 
and darker. Last. Drink. Bird. 

Head 
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There is a bridge here in McMurdo Station, Antarctica. A 
bridge that Mattracks, Hagglunds, Pisten Bullys and other 
tracked vehicles use to cross over a particularly large set of 
pipes. Seemingly unbeknownst to The National Science 
Foundation, who run the human activities in this part of 
Antarctica, there is a plague mounted on the bridge that 
reads, “Clusterfuck Bridge Summer 1987-1988.” There must 
be an interesting polar narrative about the construction of 
this crossing, but it’s never been related to me. That the 
powers-that-be here have never noticed this peculiar 
monument and removed the plaque always restores this 
Antarctic diver’s faith in the chaotic. Walking down to the 
dive locker today, the Austral sun had dropped below the 
mountains of the Royal Society Range; the sky stained 
orange, purple, and gold; the peaks looking more regal than 
usual. Pausing on the bridge to make sure that the plaque 
was still in-place, | heard someone chanting something very 
softly beneath the bridge. The voice had the rhythm of a 
Buddhist mantra, repeated over and over again. But | could 
not quite make out the sense of the words. So | climbed 
down under the bridge to investigate. 

We'll pause for a moment in the story to talk about 
Scouting in Antarctica. For many years the US Antarctic 
Program has sent Scouts to Antarctica. Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts in alternate years. Unfortunately the Girl Scouts have 
not fared as well on the continent as the Boy Scouts. At 
home, stateside, | believe that you’d find the average Boy 
Scout and the average Girl Scout to be equally capable 
human beings. The Boys Scout organization always seems 


to select terrific individuals to send down to the ice. 
Unfortunately the Girl Scouts seem to go for the opposite 
sort of selection. It’s been sadly true that some Girl Scouts 
in recent memory have had to be deported home to 
America. A couple of years ago | was wondering how the Girl 
Scout in our camp could have been selected to come here 
after she had just told me how boring Antarctica was for her. 
| asked her why she thought she was selected to come here. 
And she told me it was simple: she was the one who had 
kissed ass the best. 

I’ve heard many odd stories about past, deported Girl 
Scouts, such as the teenager who bragged that she was a 
CIA agent and a jet fighter pilot. That did not really prepare 
me for looking under Clusterfuck Bridge to find this year’s 
new Girl Scout with a number of stuffed animals laid out on 
the snow and ice, on top of her red parka, for some kind of 
polar picnic. She was bending over a plush penguin, with a 
nearly empty fifth of Scotch whisky in her hand, pouring 
Spirits into the toy’s beak chanting, “Last Drink Bird Head... 
Last Drink Bird Head...Last Drink Bird Head...” | don’t think 
she'll be here much longer. 
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..certainly, far stranger things have been suggested 
regarding both his life and his works. And given the 
particulars of his short career, his involvement in the occult, 
and his penchant for cryptic affectations, it does not seem— 
to this author—so outlandish to ascribe to Albert Perrault a 
morbid sort of prescience or to believe that his presentation 
of Last Drink Bird Head upon the eve of his fatal motorcycle 
accident on the rue Cuvier was a carefully orchestrated 
move, designed to preserve his mystique ad finem. Indeed, 
it almost seems outlandish to believe otherwise. 

As to the painting itself (currently on loan to the Musée 
National d’Art Moderne), Last Drink Bird Head is one of 
Perrault’s largest and most thematically oblique canvases. 
After his disappointing experiments with sculpture and 
multi-media, it harks back to the paintings that heralded his 
ascent almost a decade ago. Here we have, once again, his 
“retro-expressionist-impressionist” vision and also a clear 
return to his earlier obsession with fairy tales and 
mythology. 

A lone figure stands on a barren hilltop, silhouetted 
against a writhing night sky. However, this sky does not 
writhe with stars or moonlight, as in Van Gogh's Starry 
Night, but rather here the very fabric of the sky writhes. The 
blackness of a firmament which might well reflect Perrault’s 
conception of an antipathetic cosmos, and might also be 
read as the projection of the painting’s central figure and, 
by extension, the artist’s own psyche. There is but a single 


crimson dab of light in all that black, contorted sky, and it 
seems more like a baleful eye than any ordinary celestial 
body. The distinctive shape and thickness of the 
brushstrokes have rendered this sky a violent thing, and | 
have found that it’s difficult not to view the brushstrokes as 
the corridors of a sort of madman’s maze, leading round and 
round and, ultimately, nowhere at all. 

And if the sky of Last Drink Bird Head could be said to 
form a labyrinth, then the figure dominating the foreground 
might fairly be construed as its inevitable “minotaur”—that 
is, a malformed chimera trapped forever within its looping 
confines. The figure has previously been described by one 
prominent reviewer as representing the falcon-headed 
Egyptian sky god Horus or Nekhen. Yet it seems clear to me 
that Perrault’s “Bird Head” cannot accurately be described 
as “falcon-headed.” Rather, the profile presented—a small 
Skull and long, slender, decurved bill—is more strongly 
reminiscent of an ibis. This, then, brings to mind a different 
Egyptian deity—Thoth. 

In its left hand, the figure clutches a book, and on the 
book’s spine we may clearly discern three letters, 
presumably a portion of the title—LEV. | cannot help but 
note reports which surfaced shortly after Perrault’s death 
that he’d recently begun correspondence with a surviving 
member of the late Jacova Angevine’s Open Door of Night 
“suicide cult.” Angevine’s book, Waking Leviathan, is known 
to have been present in Albert Perrault’s library... . 
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This is the story of one Last Drink Bird Head, the greatest 
ninja assassin to walk the Earth, and of his eventual 
downfall. 

The trouble with sending a ninja to perform an 
assassination is that ninja are far too good at what they do. 
No one sees ninja enter, no one sees ninja leave, no one 
sees ninja execute mission with precision and style. A target 
may keel over in the midst of dinner, all thanks to the skill of 
ninja, only to have their death blamed on a bad heart and 
old age. Pity the poor ninja, whose mastery of stealth and 
secrecy works against him. Last Drink Bird Head is a very 
special ninja. He has mastered, through years of arduous 
and intensive training, the art of Being Noticed. 

His study of the masters enlightened him to the many 
ways in which he could gain the attention of his targets, and 
those surrounding him. He also came to learn, through 
observation of those street thugs who can only dream of 
being as skilled as a ninja, the uses of a recognizable 
methodology, and thus came to develop his own, most 
recognizable, technique. 

This is marvel of Last Drink Bird Head. 

He waits until his target indulges in a drinking session, 
which rarely requires much waiting. He waits until his target 
has finished this drinking session, which can require much 
waiting. Then, when his target has finished their very last 
drink, Last Drink Bird Head makes his appearance. 

He leaps forth from a hiding place only ninja can find 
and, wearing an elaborate chicken mask, crows like a cock, 
Slays his target with brazen extravagance, and then 


disappears with all the stealthy skill of ninja, never to be 
caught. 

This has led to the deaths of many traveling performers, 
who may have carried chicken masks upon their person. 

It is his own special technique. Using it, he has never 
failed a mission, and proclaimed he shall never use another, 
lesser, technique again. What great ninja! 

Unfortunately, Last Drink Bird Head made the mistake of 
assassinating someone whom the Emperor’s aunt’s sister-in- 
law’s cousin was fond of, a travesty that the Emperor could 
not let pass unpunished. The Emperor himself called Last 
Drink Bird Head to his court, and gave him a mission. 

Last Drink Bird Head was full of pride at this, and took 
the mission without question. Oh, if only he had inquired as 
to the nature of his target before accepting! He traveled 
from the capital all the way to a small village in the remote 
northern mountains, and there found his target, who cared 
for the village’s little temple, and had done so for his whole 
life. He was devout in his duties and beliefs, and never, ever 
drank. 

Last Drink Bird Head has been at the temple for many 
years. The villagers have started to blame the mythical 
kappa for the mysterious appearance of little cups of sake in 
the temple, which they happily relieve the priest of. 

Pity the poor ninja. 
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| don’t Know why I’ve always been afraid of birds. | do know 
| can’t stand their eyes, the way they peer at you opaquely, 
changing angles for no reason. And between those eyes are 
those bills. Bills come in many grotesque and threatening 
shapes. 

All the same, it’s not the head, it’s the neck. That long, 
sinuous neck...not just the neck, though. Because I’m not 
afraid of snakes. Long and sinuous is fine, as long as there’s 
no head at the end of it with two beady little eyes, one on 
either side of a long bill or beak. | don’t mind hawks; they 
don’t have bills. Their beaks are small and curved, and look 
like the kind of nuts you get as treats at the holidays, the 
kind you can use a nutcracker on if you’re careful and don’t 
hurt the furniture. Besides, hawks are in medieval 
tapestries, carried by attractively dressed people on 
Caparisoned horses. 

I’m told | was pecked at by a goose at the Bronx Zoo 
when | was two; but who wasn’t? It’s the geese in the Bois 
de Boulogne when | was seven that | remember with horror: 
it was supposed to be a fun picnic, with baguettes and 
cheese and sardines in cans that you’d better not lose the 
keys to, and limonade that looked like the kind of bottle the 
Three Stooges spritzed annoying people with... . And then 
we got to the pond at the end of the path and there were 
these creatures with ugly multi-colored heads and 
unpredictable habits, who followed us around before we 
were even done with lunch, and | had to climb up on the 
only picnic table to get away from them, and one had a 


broken wing twisted at a horrible angle over its waddling 
back... 

Mallards are the only fowl exempt from the general 
curse. This is because they were so great in Make Way for 
Ducklings. You have to love mallards, even if you hate and 
fear all other ducks. Which | certainly do. Ducks and geese 
are just the beginning. Swans are my worst nightmare. 
Ostriches, let’s not even speak of. 

My point is this: Don’t show me a bird head and expect 
me to drink to, near, or from it. Just don’t. Or that drink will 
be your last. 
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Last Drink Bird Head? Meanest son of a bitch ever walked 
through these doors. Had a sweet side, too, at least when it 
came to redheads and people who liked dogs. But | seen 
him carve a man for telling a joke wrong. Never could stand 
a blown punch line, not Last Drink Bird Head. 

He’d shipped in on the old Delta liner, Hard Green Hills. 
Yeah, that one, what got dumped in Venus low orbit and 
decayed, taking eleven hundred souls with her. Last Drink 
Bird Head was the last man off her. 

In the middle of the Authority Riots of ’37, he was too. 
Don’t believe me, check the footage. You'll see him at the 
Pangborn Door, carrying the thermal lance they used to cut 
Mayor Bardo free. He was gone by the time the 
headbreakers got there, and no one would ID him from the 
files, so he never got to trial. 

What else? Oh, yeah, flew the tub that met the first 
Extern ship. Remember the Titan thing? Ever wonder how a 
sector governor happened to be in the right place for the 
first alien contact? Last Drink Bird Head ran into them while 
he was drunk on oxygen; two, three light minutes further 
out. He got sober enough fast enough to broker a deal, 
convinced a few folks he wasn’t insane, and the rest was 
history. By the time the cameras rolled on that, he was 
drinking it up in a Jove-Trojan refit shop waiting for new 
impellers for his ship. 

Yeah, you could pretty much say Last Drink Bird Head 
was everywhere. | believe | seen him in some pictures from 
the Old Times, too. No, no, | Know what you're thinking, no 


one alive from the Old Times. Hell, that’s what makes ’em 
old, right? But still, go back and look at that picture of Lee 
Harvey Oswald going down. There’s Last Drink Bird Head 
behind him in a forty-liter hat, not looking a bit surprised. 
Likewise when the Berlin Wall fell. He’s in there with a 
sledge hammer, wearing some kind of South German 
uniform. East. Whatever they were. 

Not a lot of people made it up the well, really. Not when 
you count how many lived down there back in the day. Me, | 
think Last Drink Bird Head’s kind of a tulpa or some shit like 
that. You know, a spirit of the place. Loco genius, is that the 
word? He bends down to take a drink, something changes. 
He ships out to an empty spot, someone comes along. He 
stands near a guy needs whacking, someone whacks. 

But his name’s never on the boards, you know? 

Thing is, when | see him coming, | lay his set-ups on the 
bar, then | go do inventory or something. Kind of like this, 
actually. 

Watch out for yourself, fellah. 
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Having been doomed to death, the condemned man must 
choose his last meal and his last drink. By law also he must 
declare his preference publicly. And he could ask for 
anything. 

He was jet-black of hair and handsome, and besides that, 
though he had killed many it had been in war for the good 
of the people, who loved him. 

They urged him therefore to choose something 
wonderful. 

But the meal he selected was simple—bread and cheese. 
Then they wept. It was what the people ate most often. 

“And your last drink?” demanded the officer of the law. 

“Tl will have,” said the man, “Bird Head, in a wide glass.” 

Uproar. No one had heard of such a drink. Yet by law 
whatever he asked for he must have. 


The City Authority offered a reward of gold to anyone who 
would search for thirty days for Bird Head. The problem was 
this: if after thirty days the drink was not discovered, the 
condemned man must die without it, and so must the one 
who had volunteered to search for it. The Law’s arm was 
long. 

None did volunteer. Though thousands wanted the gold, 
none wanted to risk death. 

Then a woman stepped forward. 


She had loved the condemned man for years, without his 
knowing this. He had perhaps seen her here and there, 
perhaps even smiled at her, but there had been other 
matters on his mind. She thought, | can at least give him 
the drink he wants most. Or, if | fail, | can die at his side. 


For twenty days and twenty nights the woman searched. 

She heard false ideas of what Bird Head was—an ecstatic 
liquid drug, a wine with bits of twig and beak in it. She 
learned nothing of any use. 

On the twenty-first night she came upon the house of a 
sorcerer. 

“Ah, is it you at last?” he foreknowingly cried. 

By the light of a green fire he opened a jar and showed 
her the head of an enormous owl with great amber eyes. 

“Bird Head,” said the sorcerer. 

“But,” said the woman, “how is this a drink?” 

“Place in a glass and just add water.” 


She reached the city barely in time. In the square where the 
gallows stood, the condemned man sat eating his dry last 
meal. 

The woman placed the head of the owl before him ina 
wide glass. Then over it she poured a jug of water. 

No sooner did the water touch the head of the bird than 
the owl grew whole, breaking the glass and swelling to the 
size of a stallion, with wings the width of six houses. The 
condemned man leapt on its back. To the woman he said, 
“Will you have the gold—or me?” 

“You,” she replied. 

He drew her up beside him. 

The soldiers of the state fired at them in vain as, 
laughing, they flew away into the sky. 
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It was an awesome responsibility, keeping the particles 
moving from one space to the next—one sub-microscopic 
sip at a time. She and her kind operated unnoticed by the 
humans buzzing around in their spaceship with their air of 
self-importance, but that was the job. Tick-tock. The steady 
rhythm. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. The precise placement of each 
particle in the stale fog that was the ship’s air was all. 
Catch-release. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Machines 
could not replicate wind or weather onboard a ship. Thus, 
matter particles were spurred into natural circulation by her 
will. The knowledge of her place in the order of things was 
gratifying, and she would have been content but for the 
knowledge that she was the last. 

A foolish human had brought a cat onboard at the last 
port. 

Her mate, Blue, had been killed three days ago. It had 
saddened her beyond measure but now that she was alone 
she could not stop to mourn him. No one else could take up 
her duty. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. She had 
begged Blue to hide in the air duct with her, but he’d 
insisted it would only bring the cat upon them both. This 
way, he reasoned, she could keep the precious rhythm while 
he acted as decoy. It had worked for three weeks. The high- 
pitched tinkling crack of his screams would live in her mind 
to the end of her days - which, by the look of things, 
wouldn’t be much longer. 

Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. 


She’d been a mere chick at the factory in China when she 
had met Blue. Her freshly-glued feathers had been fluffy, 
not ragged as they were now. They’d volunteered together 
for the space mission. Blue had told her that they would 
have a kitchen surface of their own one day, and for a time 
they’d shared a small table in the mess. It hadn’t been 
much, but they’d been happy. 

Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick- 
tock. The smell came first—the sharp stench of urine that 
clung to cats like perfume. Then she spied the twitching 
ears beyond the vent screen. She couldn’t move. She 
couldn’t pause even to save herself. She debated doing so 
anyway, but it would only doom her as well as her human 
charges. 

Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick- 
tock. Tick-tock. 

A paw batted the screen, and the feline stretched into 
the vent space. She muttered a blessing for the ship’s 
passengers in futile hope that they might reach port before 
the ship fell apart. It wasn’t likely. 

The cat eased closer. 

Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick- 
tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. She found she was angry at being 
the last. Why couldn’t another have been to blame for all 
the deaths? Fear pulsed through her glass body. Would it be 
painful, dying? Would she live on in another form? 

The cat’s bulk blotted out the light. 

Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick- 
tock. Tick-tock. Tick-tock. Tick- 
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| loved that damn pigeon. So when | got home and found 
out that he was missing, | was steaming mad. But Gerald 
said that Billy had flown away. Birds’II do that, he said, 
putting his hand on my shoulder, like to comfort me. But | 
knew Billy hadn’t flown. He wasn’t that kind of bird. 
Smartest, most useful pigeon you ever met. | found him a 
couple years ago in an attic and he had lived with us ever 
since. A pet, but more like a friend in these troubled times. 
Now he was gone. | brought some food, | said, looking at 
Gerald but looking past him, too. He grinned and said let’s 
see, so | showed him the jar of peanut butter, only a little 
moldy. He dug right in, leaving half for me like he always 
did. Billy’s part usually came out of my ration. | didn’t have 
the heart to eat, thinking of his pretty feathers. | got 
something else, | said to Gerald. What, he said, smacking 
his lips. | pulled out the bottle of Wild Turkey that had got 
kicked under a shelf down at the liquor store so that no one 
had noticed it all this time. Probably the last booze in the 
city. | pulled out our two rickety chairs, and that’s when | 
saw it. A small, dark ball in the garbage can, half-hidden 
under some rags. Billy’s little head with the yellow beak. | 
shook for a minute, looking at it. But then | pretended like | 
hadn’t seen nothing and poured two glasses of brown 
bourbon. We sat there sipping like it was old times at some 
bar. | kept refilling Gerald’s glass but just playing at drinking 
mine. | was getting really, really hungry, but | let Gerald 
Scoop up and eat the rest of the peanut butter. His eyes 
finally closed and as he passed out | said to him if there’s 


one thing | can’t abide, it’s friends eating friends. And you 
ain’t no friend of mine. 
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Tea. Tea! Tea would make it better. Tea made everything 
better. She fled to the kitchen. 

Her favorite cup, the one with the romantically 
incomprehensible Chinese characters—where was it? Where 
was it? Great Osprey above, where had she—oh no, no no 
no, none of that. She stilled her mind, found the cup, 
washed it with trembling fingers. When she clicked the 
burner on, the gas flames leapt up blue-white and laughing 
at her cephalic substitution. She slammed the kettle atop 
their merriment. 

She opened the tea cupboard and hopped up to perch on 
the counter—damn you! Get down off there! No perching! 
She scolded herself back down to the floor, where she 
planted her bare feet on the Pergot, resolutely simian. 

When she wasn’t careful, her long beak smacked against 
the cupboard door. 

She peered at the boxes and canisters with one eye. 
Jasmine green tea. Yes. That would calm her. Help her to 
think this through. Which she might have done in the first 
place. Hadn’t she read the books? Heard the tales? Hadn’t 
She known what happened when one did this sort of thing? 

But of course, she had. 

The kettle screamed its readiness and she let the tea 
ritual take over her body. She cursed herself for a fool, 
knowing that even now she would have done the same 
thing again. 

She took her tea in search of a place to sit and think. No 
mirrors, great gods no mirrors. She needed a thoroughly 


non-reflective room in which to reflect. Of course the only 
one in the house was... . 

The vial sat where she had left it, the rest of the clear 
liquid winking in the lamplight. She folded down to the floor. 
Through trial and error she discovered how to ingest the tea, 
though it involved setting the cup on the floor and tapping 
around till she found it with the horrifying (graceful) beak. 

And these feathers! Her (naked) skin faded at the 
collarbone into awful (radiant) feathers! 

She stood and opened the curtains. A glorious day, by 
any standards. Sun, breeze, air sweet as requited love. The 
great sky opened like a book, asking to be read. 

She turned her back and finished the tea as best she 
could before picking up the vial. She sighed. She supposed 
birds didn’t cry, so shedding a melodramatic final tear was 
really out of the question. 

She opened the window. Raised and lowered her arms, 
experimenting. Preparing. Then she set the vial on the floor 
and began tapping around till her beak found it. 
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“The body lies exactly as | found it. Nothing has been 
touched.” 

“Except the floor and the phone,” | said. “Your wingtips 
have trod this floor, Lieutenant. From the rug, trailing port 
across the tile, and over to the phone.” 

“The port was unavoidable. It’s all over the place. And | 
was Careful not to disturb the prints when | called you. Is it 
important, Rikard?” 

“That is what we shall determine.” 

The old man’s body lay supine in the middle of the rug. 
Turkmenistani, soaked through from an empty bottle 
clutched in the man’s right hand. Another empty bottle sat 
on his desk. His eyes were open. So was his mouth, flecked 
with spittle in the corners. Left hand at his side. An antique 
dagger still protruding progressively outward from heart, 
chest, jacket and note: 


To Rikard, 
Last Drink Bird Head 


| had already solved the case, but the note intrigued me. 

Was it a message or a signature? Bird head... . A jab at 
my nose? 

| leant down to sniff his breath. 

“What do you make of it?” the Lieutenant asked me. 

“The most obvious solution is that the ‘last drink’ was 
port. Bird head is more difficult. Horus, perhaps? Falcon- 
headed Egyptian sun god. A clumsy substitution for 


‘Horace,’ the culprit’s name? Or a destination where we 
might find him, perhaps.” 

“Port Horus? | don’t recall ever seeing such a place on 
any map. The murderer trying to misdirect us, then?” 

“Hmm, yes, misdirection indeed,” | replied, looking back 
to the note and admiring the penmanship. “For even if there 
is such a place as Port Horus, there is no murderer. This man 
committed suicide. Port and laudanum. The dagger was 
inserted afterwards. But why, Lieutenant? Why did you stab 
him?” 

“Excuse me?” He straightened his posture. 

“No games, Lieutenant. As you’ve pointed out, the port is 
unavoidable. Yet your shoe prints are the only ones leading 
from the rug.” 

After a moment of silence, he began to laugh. “Amazing,” 
he sputtered. His jowls quaked. “How many cases have you 
solved in the blink of an eye that would have befuddled a 
lesser man for months?” 

“By my count, this is the seventeenth time that you have 
drunk from the font of my wisdom.” 

“You see things that no one else can.” 

“So?” | asked. | rubbed my fingers over the fiber of the 
note. Thick and perfumed. “Why?” 

“As you Say, Rikard, this man wasn’t the victim. He was 
merely the method.” 

| looked up again to see that he had pulled a revolver on 
me in my distraction. 

“Professional jealousy, or something more personal?” | 
asked. 

“You're an arrogant ass. Always with your ‘How can you 
be so blind, Lieutenant?’” 

“Personal, then,” | nodded. “But the note? You’ve 
managed to intrigue me. What is the meaning of the note?” 

“If you haven’t seen it yet, I’m afraid you never will.” 

And so saying, he cocked the hammer and placed the 
gun’s barrel right between my eyes. 
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| work at this gay bar called Last Drink, Birdhead. A big, 
white clay sculpture sleeps in a business suit in a corner 
booth. It’s shaped kind of like a bald, brutish thug or maybe 
an albino cigar-store Indian. The skin feels like clay but it’s a 
whitish color like dried cement. A piece of paper nailed to its 
forehead reads Last Drink, Birdhead. 

People slip notes into the thing’s pockets, unsigned. 
When the pockets fill up, we pull out all the notes and read 
them out loud to the whole bar. We laugh and laugh at those 
crazy, drunk love letters. Anyway, this hulking statue ina 
business suit has been here forever. | learned what it is. 

One night, a fellow came in. He was just as weird looking 
as the statue, in a different way. He was long and thin, with 
a face the same color as a prosthetic limb, sunglasses at 
night, and a walk like a gangling bird. He wore a long, black 
overcoat - freaks always wear overcoats—and a big hat, too. 
He limped in with that slight metallic whisper that hinted at 
bouncer-scaring mysteries beneath his coat. 

He came straight to me, smiling. | asked for his ID. 

His was a fake, but it gave his name as “Richard 
Birdhead”. 

You're new, he said to me, when | held the ID. | had been 
there for eight months, but | didn’t tell him that. 

Even with the fake ID, the freak looked old enough for a 
drink. 

| poured the best whiskey in the house. | watched him 
carry it over to the statue. He gently poured a drop of 
whiskey between the clay lips. 


| ran over to stop him. | didn’t want freaks pouring 
whiskey everywhere. James, the other bartender, stopped 
me. 

Mr. Birdhead’s the owner, said James. He does that 
sometimes. 

The robot strutted back to me like a pimp king. 

| renamed it with the last note it wrote to me before | 
poisoned it, said Mr. Birdhead. Golems cannot handle strong 
drink. A sip of whiskey kills them for a year. 

The robot opened its coat. | saw the steel and wires 
through its sheer silk clothes. | saw—and this | remember 
clearly—a vial of blood on a leather string around the 
robot’s neck. 

| would rather use my existence for pleasure. | always 
carry the blood | was built to clone and to raise. A rabbi 
made that golem with the white mud of Auschwitz before 
dying. | was built by the golem to birth the rabbi, again. The 
robot closed his coat. I’m nobody’s bitch. 

| looked into its sunglasses, and its mysteries. 

The robot touched my hand. You’re cute, new boy. What’s 
your name? 

| pulled my hand back. Nobody’s bitch, | cooed. 

After the robot left, | hid my own message in the golem’s 
pockets. 

Want to know what | wrote, loverboy? The best whiskey? 
Why not borrow a hammer? 
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Ever hear that old saw about that whoop’n’wail church down 
South somewhere, where they all meet in tin trailers three 
nights and two mornings a week? You know, they’re against 
having sex standing up, because it might lead to dancing? 
And dancing leads to Negro music? And Negro music leads 
to hell? 

Well, the Last Drink Bird Head is a peculiar sexual act 
that we can place somewhere on this continuum between 
Negro Music and hell. 

First, take a man. Place him up against a chilly wall to 
give his buttocks a little shiver. Not a corner, mind you, just 
along a wall, with plenty of room on either side. His erection 
should be parallel to the floor. Then take a woman. Have her 
stand on her hands, in front of the man, with her back and 
backside to him, her legs parallel to the floor and sticking 
outward. Insert the penis into her anus. 

Then take another man, and hypnotize him. The ol’ “light 
as a feather, stiff as a board” routine will do, as this is also 
Satanic, just like Little Richard. Once he is stiff, and also 
Stiff, lift him up and wedge him, penis first, between the 
woman ’s legs. His forehead should be balanced on top of 
the first man’s skull, creating an A-shape of sorts. 

These three people are not performing Last Drink Bird 
Head. Instead, this is a preliminary position, one called The 
Handicapped Parking Space Inexplicably Placed Right 
Outside The School For The Blind. 

Last Drink Bird Head, my friend, involves you. You, who 
have found these people and have so carefully placed them 


in this position. 

How’d you manage it, by the way? | mean, | tried to get 
Estelle to get her friend Mimi into bed with us once—Mimi’s 
a wild girl, tan like a clay mug, some guy makes her car 
payments for her, she’s always off to the Bahamas or 
something, and she has tits you just want to bang together 
like cymbals all night long—and it was a month on the couch 
for me. But, anyways, Last Drink Bird Head. 

Go to the kitchen. Get some butter. Take off your clothes. 
Grease yourself up good. Like a Channel swimmer. 

| should add at this point that it doesn’t matter what 
gender you are, but women tend to have an easier time 
completing the El Dee Bee Haitch, because they’re less 
likely to get their genitals snagged on something. 

All glistening and slippery in your kitchen now? Good. 
Walk back to the room where you've placed the trio. Be 
careful, you might slip and fall right on your ass. Walk like a 
heron, knees high and footfalls deliberate. There ya go. 

Walk off to the side of the room where the trio waits, 
entwined and afraid to thrust, but so anxious to do so. Get 
in the corner. 

On your mark. 

Get ready. 

Get set. 

GO! 

Run right at them then fling yourself at and throoooough 
the opening between the three sexual partners! The 
butterlube will send you slipping right through the gap, 
unless you’re a man with an erection, then you might get 
Snagged. (Feel free to use peanut butter to temporarily 
spackle your penis to your belly if you’re very worried.) 
You'll fly in, through, and past your three sex partners and 
slam, head first, right into the opposite wall. The night will 
be a cherry bomb behind your eyes. 

The next morning, you'll have a pretty good bump on the 
top of your noggin’. That’s the Last Drink Bird Head. 
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Their names don’t translate. 

We can look at the symbols of their language, and we 
can identify them. 

Last. 

Drink. 

Bird. 

Head. 

We can open the doors with our machines, and we can 
investigate what we find: the dust, the bones, the leathery 
remnants of skin, the stains of spilled blood. 

They were oxygen-breathers, like us. 

There was a disaster. We can read those symbols, too: 
the adult body sheltering the child, the petrified carnage in 
what was once a control room, the bodies piled at exits 
which failed to open. 

They were hardwired with the fight-or-flight response, like 
us. 
We don’t know who they were. We don’t know how long 
they’ve been dead. Their species doesn’t seem to have 
survived. Lots of species don’t. 

Last Drink Bird Head—or, at least, that’s what the 
symbols on its coverall say—died trying to defend a piece of 
equipment we cannot identify. We can’t identify any of their 
equipment; it’s been all but pulverized, and there is no hope 
of recovering data from any of it. 

And then we find another Last Drink Bird Head; this one 
died trying to open one of the doors. We wince away from 
our own reconstruction, but the evidence is clear. It died 


clutching a tool; it died crushed against the edge of an 
access panel. It was killed by the panic of those it was trying 
to help. 

Another Last Drink Bird Head, in what we guess must 
have been a communications booth. Its head is a horrible 
pulp of bone and gray matter, and the corresponding mess 
on the jagged remains of what might have been 
communications equipment tells us more than we want to 
know about its death. 

A fourth Last Drink Bird Head, this one strapped ina 
chair in the ruined control room. Its manipulative 
appendages have been hacked off, not by accident. We can 
see that it died screaming, and for a moment the sound of 
our programmed alarm is like the echo of its death. 

Our time is up. We have collected all the information we 
can in the grace period allotted to us. There are valuable 
resources here; some other species’ ancient disaster may 
be interesting, but it is hardly profitable, and we cannot 
even pretend that anything of their technology might be 
salvaged. We return to our vessel, upload frantic notes of 
everything we saw and measured and thought, try not to 
watch the ponderous machines move in. 

Understanding comes belatedly, as we find ourselves 
increasingly unable to look away from this last stage of 
those poor dead creatures’ deaths. Last Drink Bird Head was 
their vessel. They wore its name to mark them as its 
employees or symbiotes or however the relationship was 
understood in their culture. 

In the end, we did not even know the symbols of their 
names. 
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| heard her at a reading. This was a few years ago, when 
they let us smoke inside while we drank coffee. Of course, | 
don’t smoke, and wouldn’t normally include myself in the 
smokers’ group, but there’s something about smoke and 
coffee that makes the world right. 

Anyway, it was a reading. The last reading, ever. We 
could’ve looked out the window, and maybe seen the water 
falling off the edge of the world, or get too close to a star to 
read it a sestina. 

The room was silent, and filled with so much smoke you 
couldn't see the walls anymore. Or the ceiling, or the floor, 
or even a hand in front of you. The smoke was almost as 
dense as the silence between the words of the poets. 

That night, | wasn’t going to read. | usually read a new 
poem every week: some magic trick of metaphor about fear 
or death, or the fear of death, depending on the week. But 
this week, before the end, | just stopped. The words had 
walked out like so many lovers. 

She was the last one to read. | couldn’t see the stage, 
and wanted a glance. All | heard was the crumple of paper 
and the sigh right before she spoke. 

Her voice was a river, words running smooth through the 
smoke, but unsteady, scared, currents shifting between 
stanzas. She read with a shaky cadence, but couldn’t stop. 

| heard the crackling of fire. Her voice tried to run faster, 
but she couldn’t put the fire out. When the heat came, | got 
up, stumbling through the smoke to the crisp night air, 
exhaling smoke from my lungs. | just ran. | ran until | 


couldn’t remember her words or what she’d said to make 
the fire stop. 
| found the edge and fell. 
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What am | looking at here? 

A Swiss Guard. 
I can see that it is a Swiss Guard. 
Tell me that we don’t fund this. 


This is our inside man at the Vatican City, Sir. 


You’re shitting me? 

No, Sir. 
Our inside man is a Swiss fucking Guard? 

Yes, Sir. 
Christ. 
What nationality is he? 


A mix, according to his file. Mother was born in China 
to a Chinese man and Swedish woman, and his father 
was Russian, Samoan, and a bit of Koori, it seems. 
However, the nationality of both their parents include 
German, American, Japanese, Chinese again, and 
Iraqi. The list does go on, I’m afraid. 


So he’s a mongrel? 


| prefer to think that he’s a product of the globalised 
world. 


| ain’t saying it’s a bad thing. 
Just the term you used, sir. 
We’re a progressive organization, right? 
That’s our charter. 
That’s why being a mongrel ain’t bad. 
That’s why I fund someone to watch the Vatican City. 


There’s nothing progressive about this place. It’s a 
tiny, isolated country that’s supposedly sitting on 
sacred dirt. Fucking stupid idea that is. What’s worse 
is that the six hundred people who are the citizens of 
this sacred dirt are living behind a fucking wall— 
which in itself is a big metaphor put into reality that 
points to the world wide influencing thought coming 
out of the place. 


I’m afraid you’re losing me, sir. 
I’m just talking aloud. 
He religious? 
Yes. 
What kind? 


He claims to be a Buddhist-Islamic-Jewish-Catholic- 
Pagan living the honest Agnostic-Humanitarian world. 


What, no atheism? 


It’s not a faith, apparently. 
Oh. 


Well, he sounds like a fucking nut. | should definitely 
approve to continue his funding in such an important 
area. 


Psychological profiling claims that he is both highly 
intelligent and creative, sir, with a pathological dislike 
for being compartmentalised. 


Apparently forms are a part of that. 
So all that shit’s a lie? 
Hmm. 
Apparently not, according to his file. 
Huh. 
Jesus, tell me he does his job right? 
He’s brilliant at it, sir. 


Nothing happens in Vatican City without his 
knowledge. It was he who brought us the transcripts 
of the Cardinals in the last Pope election. 


Didn’t he transcribe that in Latin? 


Yes, sir. 


What else has he got going for him? 


He speaks thirteen different languages, is proficient in 
small arms and explosives, has killed sixteen men, 
three women, and forty-two children that were born to 
virgins. We’re currently trying to verify the last one 
there, sir. 


It is perhaps also of interest to note that, according to 
his profilers, he would turn upon us in an instant if we 
made him obsolete. 
In an instant? 
Yes, Sir. 
How’d my predecessor view him? 
With utter fear, sir. 
Shit, huh? 
He ever given us problems? 
No, Sir. 
Model employee outside his eccentrics. 
Approve the fuck for the year, then. 
Very good, sir. 
One last question, though, before we move on. 
Yes? 


The name? 


Something his mother used to say, | believe. 
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Last Drink Bird Head lifts her iron beak from the dry-dust 
lakebed that lies white as parchment under the waning 
moon. She lifts her head, the long chain rattling, and looks 
at the moon; the moon looks back at the pitted earth and 
sees nothing but an iron figure bowing amidst a frozen iron 
crowd. She bows, lone and lonely, and the chain rasps 
down, its rattling sigh the only sound besides the dry-joint 
groans of Last Drink Bird Head herself. She bows, she bows. 

The dead lake is a flat-bottomed crater rimmed in by 
bare stone hills; they make a pale and ragged barricade 
against the stars. There is no emptier place in the world. 
Last Drink Bird Head’s dead flock stand around her, closed 
beaks chained to the dust, changeless as the hills. They are 
untouched by rust in this rainless graveyard; they are even 
polished by the dust-laden wind when it blows. Rough black 
monuments under the moonlight, someday they will shine 
under the relentless sun, dull iron rubbed up to a subtle 
gleam of blue. A fortune of metal bones, a treasury no one 
is left here to spend. 

Last Drink Bird Head rears up against the stars. Again 
she rears, again she bows, rattle and groan. The dead city 
stands far off on its dry islands, tile roofs painted a dried- 
blood black by the thin light, but with its plastered walls still 
shining. Silent as the dead lake, silent as the dead world 
impaling itself on the peaks of the western hills. The moon 
casts its last shadows across the dust. Last Drink Bird Head 
feels the chill of her dead neighbor's shade. It is the only 
touch she has known for an uncounted number of rising 


suns and setting moons, the hot shadow of evening, the 
cold shadow before the too-quick dawn. So different from 
the stroke of oil, the clench of wrenches, the fleeting 
warmth of hands. 

She bows. The chain rattles into its housing. The piston 
falls the long fall into the earth. She bows her iron bird’s 
head to the dust, and with the cold iron heart of her 
captivity, touches life. She rears, raising her head to peck at 
the falling moon, the turning indifferent stars, and water 
rises like blood pumped into a vein, and chuckles like a 
second silvery chain spilling out of the broken pipe and into 
the vanishing dust. A slender chain, too fine to hold her, and 
she knows it has a broken end. Soon that end will spill itself 
onto the dry earth and vanish. Soon there will be nothing in 
the world but the rasp of the iron chain, the groan of the 
iron joints. And then? Will she bow her head a last time and 
stop there like all her kind, kissing dust? 

Or will she rear her head, and stand tall against the 
stars? Will she break her chain at last, and walk, her iron 
feet printing the dust? Will she claim the world she has 
drained dry? 
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Last Drink Bird Head was the name of a pub outside of 
Manchester, so when the owners migrated to the United 
States and started life anew in our town of Waverly, they 
opened a restaurant (no liquor allowed in our dry state) with 
the same god-awful name. It was in the Last Drink Bird Head 
that the Waverly School Board met twice a month, on 
Thursday evenings, to thrash out the problems of the day. 
The five men (actually four men and one woman) also 
thrashed out the problems of the week, the month, the year. 
| am Edward H. Hodgman, and | head the board. | own the 
Hodgman Hardware Store, so you can readily see | am not 
as good at naming things as the English are. The other 
members are Joan Drinkwater, the postmistress; Albert 
Garment, the grocer; Somers Weaver, the owner of Last 
Drink Bird Head; Pastor Oliver Mannix, who heads our 
Baptist Church. 

On the second Thursday in November, Joan Drinkwater 
entered the restaurant, clutching a small black book. She 
was obviously distraught and it did not take long to discover 
why. “"My daughter Olivia brought this book home from our 
high school today and | could not be more mortified, more 
embarrassed,” she said as she peeled off her raincoat and 
took her seat. 

“What’s wrong with the book?” asked Somers. It was his 
job to distribute the Last Drink Bird Head menus. It was, 
after all, his restaurant. No bar allowed. 

“Look at it!” She almost shouted the words. “It’s filth. 
Absolute filth. Whoever ordered this book and 


recommended my daughter read it should be fired. This 
book will never return to the school as long as | am alive.” 

Naturally, we were eager to see the book. Because | 
enjoy seniority, | took the book first and could see right 
away that Joan was correct. There were obscene drawings 
upon every page. Women. Naked women! 

Pastor Mannix practically tore the hardbound volume 
from my hand. He turned the pages rapidly, his head 
nodding up and down like a jackhammer. 

“Listen to this,” he said. “‘The woman took her lover in 
her arms and gasped, “I want you. | want you.”’ | ask you: is 
this fit reading for our students?” 

“Who’s the author?” asked the restaurant owner. 

“Does it matter?” asked Joan. Her hands trembled as she 
poured herself some water. 

“No author is listed,” the Pastor replied. “No title page.” 

“No wonder,” Joan said. “He knew he'd be arrested.” 

“Let me look,” the grocer asked. The book was 
reluctantly passed his way. Albert touched his forefinger to 
his tongue, then touched his finger to the book. He slowly 
turned the pages. “Terrible! Terrible!” he moaned. “There 
are photographs here. Men and women doing things with 
animals that should not be done. Disgusting. And here is a 
poem that starts, ‘Did Helen show her naked breast to 
Menelaus to woo him back?’” 

“Disgusting.” 

“Filth.” 

“What shall we do?” asked the Pastor. 

“Fire the librarian, of course.” 

“Of course,” added the grocer. “But the teachers who 
assigned it must be brought to account.” 

| took a few notes. “We need to go through the library 
and burn all inappropriate books,” | suggested. 

Somers, the owner of Last Drink Bird Head, took the book 
from the table and studied it. 


“Yes. | always hated seeing The Grapes of Wrath on the 
Shelf,” Joan said. 

“And Catcher in the Rye.” 

“This will be our chance to do right, to get our children 
back on the straight and narrow.” the Pastor announced. He 
ordered the roast chicken. He always ordered the roast 
chicken. 

“Wait,” said Somers. “Something’s not right.” 

“What’s not right?” asked Joan. She closed the menu. “1 
am too upset to eat.” 

“All the pages of this book are blank.” 

“What?” 

“Look,” Somers stood up and riffled the pages. “There is 
nothing on these pages. This is a sketch book used in art 
classes.” 

There was a long pause. As we waited for our dinners, 
each of us took turns studying the book. 

Indeed the pages were devoid of writing and pictures. No 
photographs. “Well, this is much worse than we thought, “ | 
said. 

“Yes,” Joan added, “Now our students will imagine even 
more terrible things.” 

“Then we must ban it,” the Pastor said. 

Although Somers hesitated, he too was brought around 
to our way of thinking. 
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With Darla gone there was nobody to save me from myself, 
so | sat on the last stool in Doubleshot Henry’s bar downing 
girlie drinks—chocolate martinis, fuzzy navels, strawberry- 
kiwi mojitos, all that stuff Darla liked. Henry never asked, 
just poured what | ordered. Tuesday night with a near-empty 
bar, and if Henry ever hollered last call | didn’t hear, but 
when | asked for a blue bird—that’s a drink with a cherry in 
it—Henry said “Nope, sorry, bar’s closed, and this is the only 
bird you’re getting.” 

He dropped a dusty gray thing the size of a football on 
the bar. “Last drink bird head,” he said, and | thought I’d 
had a stroke and picked up aphasia like Darla’s mother got, 
where one word sounds like another and everybody jabbers 
nonsense. “Take it and get the fuck out of here.” 

My belly swirled from all the cream and fruit and sweet, 
but | said “Wha?” and staggered back. 

“You come through that door, and you’re the last one 
drinking, you take the bird head for the night, that’s the 
rule.” 

| squinted at the bird head. Beak like a scythe blade and 
eyes | hoped were black glass. It usually hung up behind the 
bar with the snowshoes and signs advertising obsolete soap 
and other stuff from the nail-old-crap-to-the-wall school of 
bar decoration. I’d heard some of the other regulars mutter 
about the bird head, but me and Darla just popped in for 
drinks during happy hour, when mojitos were half-price and 
beer was cheap if you didn’t mind Pabst. But quiet Henry 


was yelling at me, so | didn’t ask, just scooped up the bird 
head and carried it out. 

Home was up a sidewalk and around a corner to an 
apartment with no couch or TV or Darla, and | thought about 
throwing the bird head into the bushes, but didn’t, since 
Henry had forearms like a cartoon superhero. | fell into bed 
with the bird head in my arms, dusty musty smell in my 
face. | dreamed | was chained to a rock, with a giant bird 
dipping its beak into my guts and tearing off hunks of my 
liver, then flying around in drunken circles. | didn’t like it 
much on that rock. 

| woke up with a hangover and clarity, and called in sick 
to work again. 

| carried the bird head up to Doubleshot Henry’s as soon 
as it opened. 

Henry was behind the bar, and | put the bird head down. 
He nodded and hung it back up on the wall somehow. 

“Henry, | had this dream—” 

“| don’t care,” he said, putting both hands against his 
ears. “When will you people understand that | don’t care?” 
He glared at me until | guess he figured | wasn’t going to 
say anything more, then said “What are you drinking?” 

| thought about it a minute and said “A beer and a shot.” 
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| Knew two of them, you know. Improbable as that may 
seem. 

One I’d known back when he was just a down-headed 
youth, gawky and big-eyed. He hung around down near the 
shoreline, looking for sand fleas and chasing piperbirds. In 
the summer, when there were too many tourists, he went 
into the marsh and tried to find caves that would lead to the 
Underworld. Disappointed and covered with mosquito bites, 
he’d wash up and spend the muggy evenings drinking 
tomato beers and watching the sippy toy behind the bar bob 
up and down, up and down. They said he’d stay past the 
last drink, that was how he got the name. Bird Head—who 
knows. 

The other was a mechanical man, his head covered with 
brass pinions, clattering feathers that rustled like a 
pangolin’s when he walked. He was a guide, but a bad one. 
People said you'd be taking your last drink in the swamp, if 
you trusted yourself in his clockwork fingers. It got so 
tourists would flee the sight of him. He never talked about 
either name, but you could see the flat plates and gears of 
his skull grinding underneath the bells of his plumage, 
Shaping a subtle music that meant nothing. 

Maybe they were the same—I get confused sometimes. 
Maybe there was flesh underneath the metal scales, or 
ironmongery underneath the glove of his blotchy, insect- 
marked skin. Or layers upon layers, all the way down, and 
only the sound of his thoughts at the core. Maybe one 
imagined the other. 


Maybe they imagined me. 
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Old times. Sleep. Meals of chicken and cabbage, and the 
smell through the house: cranberry sauce cooking. Slicing 
oranges. Maybe all memory: antique Santa figures hanging 
from the door frame. And you remember that dark-haired 
girl was behind the bar now working, looking away with 
saddened eyes: and you thought of her there closing the bar 
and going home in the dark. And, well, Nick, you left 
because you spent your two dollars; you had your beers; 
you drifted off into the night yourself, finished. In too many 
ways, finished. You stayed finished for what was it? For 
years. Ever speak to her again? Not that you ever did in the 
first place. So, no, you did not: and such wonderful 
foolishness leads to years such as this, brightness and cold 
over the village, Nell at her chicken soup, an improbable 
contentment having settled over life in general. The 
Christmas carol plays from the Lutheran church tower and it 
is that same tune again you heard at two in the dark 
morning when you thought dawn must be cloaked in full 
guise of deep-winter stretching-into-day night: only it was 
an error in the stupid electrical gizmos controlling their 
tolling bell-chime fakery of carillons spreading medieval 
Wenceslas over the village that should be sleeping and was 
sleeping but for the wakeful fool Nicholas awaiting sleep’s 
return and finding himself ticking through dreams of the 
past that are no longer regrets, just bricks; just folded-over 
grass on an afternoon after the geese have left; just some 
dust to be swept up; just some dust and hair. 
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Nigel finished shuffling the deck of cards and said, “Right, 
then. This is how it works. The red queens are birds... .” But 
Kate was whispering something into Martin’s ear, and 
Martin’s gaze was fixed on the television screen where 
Croatia was leading England one-nil. Oliver wasn’t paying 
attention either, but was staring at the girl who had brought 
their beers. 

“You aren’t even listening,” Nigel said. 

“Go ahead,” Martin said, not taking his gaze from the 
screen. “Red queens.” Kate watched Oliver still watching the 
girl. “Forget it,” Kate told him. “She doesn’t fancy you.” 

“She smiled at me,” Oliver said. 

“She smiles at everyone. It’s her job.” 

“No, serving drinks is her job. Smiling at me is her 
choice.” 

Nigel rapped the deck on the table. “Will you let me show 
you this thing?” 

“Kate,” said Oliver. “Nigel wants to show you his thing.” 

Kate said, “Not funny, Oliver. You really do need to geta 
girlfriend.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” Martin said to the television. Then, “Ah. 
Missed a good chance there.” 

“As long as they don’t get impatient,” said a spectator 
from the next table. “Still plenty of time.” 

“So,” Nigel said. “The red queens are birds, and every 
time one turns over, and if there is already a king on the 


table, the first person to... .” 

“Oh, Christ!” shouted Martin. A collective groan went up 
throughout the pub. 

“What?” said Oliver. 

“Own goal,” said Martin. “Gary Neville makes a back-pass 
to Robinson, and Robinson misses it!” Nigel looked up, too, 
to see the replay of the ball rolling gently past the English 
goalie and into the net. 

“Hopeless,” Martin said. 

“And since it is hopeless,” Nigel announced, “you can all 
pay attention to me now.” He really wanted to show off Last 
Drink Bird Head, a drinking game, pub bet, and card trick all 
rolled into one. 

It had come to him last night in a dream, and it was the 
thing people would remember him for. | Know the bloke who 
invented that. 

“The red queens...” he started to say. Then he noticed 
that Oliver was draining his glass. “Oliver, you’ve got to 
have something to drink.” He felt as if he were in one of 
those dreams where he wanted to run but could barely 
move. He couldn’t get past explaining the first rule. 

“It’s okay,” said Martin. “We're listening.” 

“That’s right,” Oliver said. “Explain it first, then I’ll have 
another.” 

“| have to have a wee,” said Kate. She stood up. 

“In that case,” said Oliver. He waved to the girl, and 
when he couldn’t attract her attention, he got up and went 
to the bar. 

“There are still twenty minutes,” said Martin to the 
television. 

The man nearby shook his head. “It’d be a miracle.” 

Nigel took a deep breath and let it out. He shuffled the 
cards. Isaac Newton. Charles Darwin. Albert Einstein. They 
all must have had nights like this. 
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21ST APRIL 

Up while the chimes went seven, and to the office, where 
| did business all the morning. By appointment came Sir W 
Pen. Dinner at the Swan with much discourse of a successful 
issue, but after | did wander below Tower Hill and came in 
one of the alleys there upon a Corps. | could scarcely 
attribute it to the Plague, yet its appearance most 
unwelcome as reminder. Thence by scull to the Famous 
Angell by way of Redriffe, where to the joy of my soul | sat 
with Mrs. Bagwell awhile. On the balcony over the river in 
late afternoon sunlight, our pleasure each in the other’s 
company was marred by the vexing presence, at the other 
end of the balcony, of George Jeffreys. The Hanging Judge, 
as | have heard him called, was inebriated and did call out 
intemperate remarks at pirates being hanged across the 
river at Execution Dock. Mightily satisfied, he shouted that 
they were doing the Marshal’s dance. Mrs. Bagwell leaning 
closer to me did beg me to explain. | told her of prisoners 
being marched to the dock from Marshalsea and strung up, 
the rope too short to break a neck in the fall. They dance, | 
did inform her, as they die. They call it the Marshal’s dance. 
“Look at him,” shouted the Judge, pointing at one 
unfortunate and continuing to say that he did dance about 
like a chicken in the farmyard. When the poor man hung 
limp, his head at an angle like slaughtered poultry in 
Smithfield, Jeffreys extended his arm over the rail, tankard 


sloshing ale into the river, and did slur, “Last drink, bird 
head.” 
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There are doors. 

Three of them to be exact. Each painted the same shade 
of off-white. Each with an identical brass doorknob. 

“Which will it be? Do you choose door number one? Door 
number two? Or door number three?” A glittering smile. A 
hand held like a cocked gun points to each door in turn. 

Last Drink Bird Head twitches, jerking along with the 
designating finger. He scratches his head. Picks his nose and 
examines the booger clinging to his long hooked claw. 
Maybe he has just extracted the secret from his nose. No. 
Nothing to be found in there. He flicks his finger, finds the 
booger still clinging, and flicks again. Damn that booger. 
Now it’s on his thumb. Maybe they should package this 
stuff. Sell it as glue. 

“Which will it be?” 

Last Drink Bird Head scratches his side, dislodging a 
feather and leaving the booger behind. It will feed a family 
of mites for the next month. 

“Which will it be?” 

“All of them!” 

Somewhere a button is pressed and panels in the ceiling 
Slide open. Hundreds of balloons spill out! One bounces off 
Last Drink Bird Head’s molting dome and he bats it away. 
Everyone in the audience is laughing and batting the 
balloons around. There are so many balloons in the air at 
any one time that it seems like their numbers have 
multiplied. But then, of course, people get the idea of 
popping them, and soon there are a lot less than a hundred. 


Last Drink Bird Head doesn’t care. He’s already down at 
the far end of the stage tugging open the first door. 

But what does he find? Squat. Bupkis. Not even a 
footprint mars the clean linoleum. 

Well you’ve got to figure there will be at least one dud in 
the bunch. 

What about the next door? 

Jesus Christ. More of the same it looks like at first. But 
he’s got good eyes. There’s a golden thread on the floor and 
that must mean something. Maybe it pulls open a trap door. 
Maybe it really is gold. 

Too bad. Just someone’s hair. A bit sticky with hairspray 
and it doesn’t even look like she was a natural blond. 

That leaves only door number three. 

His stomach churns in fear and anticipation. It’s like a 
goddamn cauldron inside him. He pounds his bony chest, 
burps, then opens the door. 

Bingo! 

The audience gasps. This is what they’ve waited for all 
along. They’ve sat through a thousand shows, witnessed 
more disappointing prizes than they care to count. But now 
it all seems worthwhile. 

On the floor is a cup of beaten silver, its burnished rim 
imprinted with the residue of lips two thousand years old. A 
lone cup, its final draught never swallowed and still glinting 
from the bottom of the bowl like a blood-red garnet. 

A lone cup once, but no more. 

Last Drink Bird Head and the cup will dance the 
drunkard’s waltz from bar to bar and gutter to gutter. They 
will party with executives in airport lounges and swill 
fermented grape jelly with bums clustered around a flaming 
barrel. Theirs will be a friendship for the ages. Last Drink 
Bird Head and the Grail, together for now and forever, until 
last call at the Apocalypse. 
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Obtain aged vinegar, put it in a bottle with a stopper made 
of amber or of desert glass; do not taste the vinegar for it 
will be bitter and infectious with misery. 

Obtain a swallow and pour vinegar in its eyes; pay no 
mind to the plaintive cries of the squirming bird—you have a 
purpose before you. 

Remove the eyes—and this is just a mild way of putting 
it, making it sound as if the eyes would just pop out of the 
Skull, clean aS grapes—no, you must wrench them out of the 
bird’s head, pry loose with your fingers, ignore the cries. 
The bird doesn’t know. 

Release the swallow and watch it: its flight will be 
fluttering and panicked, jagged, raw, bloody. With no sense 
of direction, it will plummet toward the earth and then 
overcompensate and head for the sun, despite the wet 
woolly embrace of the clouds and the growing heat, its 
empty eyesockets smoldering in its ruined head—this is the 
swallow’s last flight and it will not be long. 

You must then take the bird’s eye to the one afflicted and 
put the bloodied black marbles, tiny as currants, onto the 
blind person’s eyelids. You must press them on and make 
the person drink the bitter vinegar, pink with the bird’s 
blood, drink it all to the last drop. Their lips will pucker at 
the taste and their eyelids will flutter, waking. 

And you will stand there, wondering about the bird. 
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Last created the universe and watched it spread across the 
endless absent vistas of nothing, spawning planets and 
stars and nebulae as it went. 

And then he began to destroy it. 

He poked his finger into galaxies and swirled them into 
Spiral soups of star. He popped suns like zits. He punched 
black holes into the weft of creation and jammed solar 
systems down their yawning maws. He dragged 
constellations together across light years and arranged 
them into tortuous, lewd positions. He gave fragile pockets 
of intelligence the gift of fire, and watched them burn 
themselves into extinction. 

And it was good. 

One day he was screaming cloudform over a throng of 
terrified creatures when one of them lifted its head and 
looked at him. It had small black eyes, a black curved beak, 
black glass feathers. It said: “Drink.” 

Terror crawled down Last’s spine. He screamed, and 
destroyed the universe. 

For an eternity, Last lay cowering in the heart of nothing. 
And then, when his trembling subsided, he stood and 
whispered into the darkness. His words slid down the face of 
the void and spawned time, and time spawned distance, 
and distance spawned matter. Stars accreted and gave birth 
to planets that gave birth, in turn, to life. 

Last flicked worlds into one another, like marbles. 

He pissed on stars until they winked out. 


He poured streams of dark matter into galaxies until they 
broke free of their moorings and dropped down the 
dimensions, punching ragged wells through the strata of 
reality. 

And then Birdhead came for him, again, hurtling down 
the back of a meteor shower. 

Last screamed and stopped time, but Birdhead stepped 
out of causality and walked toward him atop its frozen 
obsidian surface. 

Last folded space so that every point looped back onto 
itself, but Birdhead phased into ubiquity and rushed toward 
him down the avenues of everywhere. 

Last searched through history, resolved to unmake the 
moment when Birdhead came into being. But there was no 
such moment. Birdhead had always been. 

Last destroyed the universe. 

Birdhead stepped out of the wreckage of creation. 
“Drink,” he said, and plunged into Last’s mouth and 
screamed down his throat, burning through the corridors of 
his body until— 

“Last drink, Birdhead,” she said, ruffling his spiked crest 
of hair. 

He looked up through the blear. His sister was fuzzy at 
the edges, oversaturated, vibrating slightly. She held a 
bottle in one hand, a spoon in the other. “Come on. One 
more sip.” 

He scraped his tongue across the back of his teeth, along 
the desiccated surface of his gums, and said: “I was a god.” 

“Good for you,” she said, absently, and put a hand on his 
forehead. “You've still got a fever.” 

“It wasn’t a dream.” 

“Well.” She put bottle and spoon on the bedside table, 
and stood. “Mom’s going to ask if you took your medicine, 
and I’m going to say yes. Don’t make a liar out of me, ok?” 
She ruffled his hair again. “Get some sleep.” 


He watched her go, then reached out a wobbly hand and 
brushed the bottle off the table. It shattered against the 
wood floor. 

He closed his eyes, and willed the sickness to surge up 
inside of him. When the darkness came, he made a new 
universe, nestled in his palm, precious and myriad and 
lovely. And then he closed his hand into a fist, and felt it 
shatter and die. 

He smiled, and extended his other hand. 
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Here is the code of the west, as it is Known to all the old- 
time cowpokes, gunslingers, Fancy Dans, riverboat captains 
and the riverboat gamblers who inhabit their lounges, also 
sodbusters, floozies, and itinerant preachers, also ranch 
hands, bunkhouse carpenters, barroom piano players, 
bartenders, river trash, and the like: to drink your last, last 
drink in Bird Head, Nebraska. A last drink in Bird Head was 
pretty much the law back then, according to Bird Head—Bird 
Head McGraw, top dog amongst the poets of the chuck 
wagon and the open range - and so it remains to this day. 
Wagon wheels pop the skulls of the bird heads that pave the 
road into Bird Head—pop them like eggshells so they turn to 
powder and feathers the size of a comma. Comma-sized 
feathers and bird head powder make up a roadbed 
substance that for sturdiness and endurance cannot be 
bettered, try though you may. Yet the heads of the thousand 
birds lined up on the wooden fences swiveled as the 
Carriage rolled by. Those flat merciless eyes...growing ever 
darker as the receding carriage dwindled down the bird- 
head road, they followed its progress toward Bird Head until 
it disappeared into the flatness of the Nebraska landscape. 
A motionless fury spoke from the bird heads. As Last Drink 
Turner always said, Nebraska in general was no Bird Head, 
but at least it filled the bill—sure as the dickens was a bird- 
head kind of state. And when the wagon rolled into Bird 
Head, NE, which when you come right down to it is a hell of 
a state, Turner’s barroom, called The Last Drink’s Bird Head 
Inn, welcomed the travelers with all of the frontier bird-head 


spirit these desperate last-drink travelers could ask for. Last 
drinks were in the atmosphere, a matter some of the old 
cowpokes and riverboat gamblers found sufficient to 
dampen the eye. The floozies cheered from the balconies. 
Bird Head McGraw and Last Drink Turner began setting up 
the drinks, true to the code of the west. For those boys, it 
was always the same thing—love or nothing. 
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A man sits by his father’s hospital bed at three o’clock in the 
morning. Not long, the doctors said; a few hours, maybe a 
day. Behind the bed, screens jump with the jagged patterns 
of the father’s blood and breath. The father’s skin is yellow 
and tight over his bones. His eyes move behind closed lids— 
he is dreaming, whispering in his dream, words that mean 
nothing. Green turns left behind. Last drink bird head. The 
man watches the screens, and waits to be free. 

A woman sits alone at a table in a pub. She’s drunk, but 
only someone who loved her could tell. Cupped between her 
hands is a glass of single malt whiskey. This is her last drink; 
once it’s gone, she will never have another. The liquor 
speaks to her. It tells her what it might be like to wake up 
every morning, her head clear and her stomach peaceful, 
not having to wonder what she did the night before. It tells 
her that she will be back, at this table in the Bird’s Head, 
tomorrow night. That will be her last drink too. 

A group of survivors huddles in a basement. Outside it’s 
black dark, and ash drifts down like snow. Something 
terrible has happened—a nuclear bomb? A meteor strike? 
An alien invasion? Is the whole world devastated, or just this 
little part of it? It could be any of those things, or none of 
them. This could be a movie, or it could be real life. The 
survivors lean around a radio (there’s always a radio in 
these scenarios), while one of them twists dials. Static... 
Static...and suddenly, words. The words make no sense 
(they never do in these situations). Eventually, though, the 
survivors will unlock their meaning, and emerge from the 


basement to bravely rebuild their lives. Or be eaten by 
aliens, depending on the whims of the filmmaker, or fate, 
whichever is in charge. For now, though, there are just the 
words, and the promise, or the threat, they hold. You already 
know what they are. 

A writer is invited to write a story. Four words are given to 
Spark imagination. The writer repeats the words aloud to fix 
them in her memory, then sets them loose inside her head, 
hoping her unconscious will do the work. At odd moments 
they pull at her: a set of Scrabble tiles to be arranged and 
rearranged, a nonsense phrase that flies apart like a flock of 
birds, scraps of imagery that refuse to coalesce. When her 
husband speaks to her she doesn’t hear him, because she’s 
thinking of the words. At last, she decides to refuse the 
invitation. It is drinking up too much of her attention, and 
anyway, she’s fresh out of ideas. 
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The avicephalus walked into the bar, its frill ruffled and its 
beak clacking, the way they do when they’re spoiling for a 
fight. It acted like it owned the place. Which it didn’t. Not 
literally. But we both knew what the score was. 

| smiled blandly. “What’ll you have?” 

“Gimme a Singapore sling, ape face.” The avicephalus 
went over to the aquarium, eyed its contents skeptically, 
and then speared a neon tetra. The strike was so fast it 
barely made a splash. It threw back its head and swallowed. 
“Not much of a selection,” it grumbled. 

“Mostly, they’re just decorative.” 

The avicephalus took a stool. Their bodies were enough 
like ours that they could do that. 

| finished mixing the drink and set it down in front of the 
alien. Then | glanced at the clock. 9:57 a.m. Avicephali were 
early drinkers. This one drank down the first glass in a single 
gulp. “Another.” 

| made a second drink, set it down. Taking a chance, | 
said, “That'll be twelve bucks. No charge for the fish.” 

The avicephalus drew itself up, outraged. Its frill 
narrowed and lay down low on its head, the way they do just 
before they strike. It fixed me with those crazy orange eyes. 
“Do | look like a fool, monkey nose? Do | look like somebody 
who thinks we conquered this backwater planet just so | can 
take lip from some hick hominid bartender?” 

“No, sir,” | said. Everybody knew that arguing with an 
alien was a good way to lose an eye. It was 9:59 now. 


“Damn straight, | don’t. So from now on | expect you to— 
why do you keep looking at the time?” 

“For that,” | said. It was 10:00 on the dot. 

Outside, a bright light blossomed. It was the Planetary 
Control HQ going up. 

While the avicephalus gawked, unable to process the 
extent of the changes that had just occurred, | put the lid 
over the fish tank. No more free lunch for this guy. 

Then | smiled, not at all blandly. “Last drink, bird head.” 
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Bird head’s last drink wasn’t the fatal one. It was the drink 
before that, the rusty nail spiked with almond-scented bye- 
bye juice. Bird head felt fine at first—mighty fine. He slid 
five bucks into the jukebox and requested “Turn Turn Turn” 
ten times straight. Then he started revolving, chirping along 
with Roger McGuinn. To everything there is a season. Then 
he ordered the last drink, a Woodpecker Cider, which as | 
Said was clean. 
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The curtain lifts like a veil. A gangly man, mid-30’s-50’s, 
stands with his head bowed, his arms crossed, feet 
together, and his nose hooked so far it almost seems to 
point to the brick backdrop behind him. A record player to 
his left scratches static for a moment before groaning out a 
mournful silhouette of some long-dead violinist, as though 
the song he played and died for belonged to this moment, 
sharing the stage with a hideously stringy manina 
discolored coat and slender top hat. 

The man bows to his right, to someone who is not there, 
and gestures to the nothingness to take his hand. He pulls it 
in, catches it, holds it by the waist and begins to sway and 
wander in a one-man-waltz. He caresses the woman who is 
not there, whispers sweetly into her ear, compliments her 
dress and tells her that her eyes are like the sun. 

The needle of the record player jumps and begins to skip, 
looping the same andante measures ad nauseum. He 
cordially apologizes to the lady, removes his hat and bows 
to her as he steps to the side and gently replaces the 
needle, never ceasing to gaze deeply into her eyes, and 
never so much as even pretending anything is less than 
perfect. 

He regains her hand as he nods to the violinist and 
resumes circling the small stage. 

The dust in the air, illuminated by the small yellow lights 
above the stage, dance with the couple, swinging around 
them in joy, and patting the violinist on the shoulder as the 


music plays on. The crescendo approaches. Hat in hand, he 
swoops down over his beloved, and leans in for a kiss. 

His lips press to hers. For a moment, the music stops, 
waiting. 

Their eyes open; the song rows steadily to a close. The 
man kneels, still holding her hand, and she smiles to him. 
The audience cheers. 

He will walk her home this evening. 

The curtain draws. 
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Drinking birds are composed of two glass bulbs joined by a 
tube, often decorated with painted eyes, top hats, and tail 
feathers. Drinking birds demonstrate the laws of: combined 
gas, ideal gas, Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution, heat of 
vaporization, torque, center of mass, and capillary action. 

Dad bought the first drinking bird on the day his mother 
had her stroke. It was red as polished apples. He brushed 
away papers to set it on the table. “Do you know how it 
works?” 

Before | could answer, he rubbed its felt beak and set it 
in motion. 

“It’s a heat engine. Water evaporates from the head, 
cooling it. Vapor in the bulbs condenses; pressure drops in 
the head, and presto! Liquid is pushed from base to top. The 
head gets heavy, and the bird tips over.” 

The bird bowed forward to drink, black-painted eyes flat. 
Dad beamed. 


Dad forgets what | know. When | was five, he read me 
science papers at bedtime. Now I’m twelve, and he still asks 
if | can define inertia. 

Mother says, “Physics professors have trouble expressing 
their emotions.” She shakes her head, her frown indulgent. 
“You should have seen him during his midlife crisis. He 
bought a telescope and lectured me about the finite 
lifespans of stars.” 


Mother sells appliances at a department store. When she 
comes home from work, she cooks while Dad grades papers. 
| help her chop vegetables. 

“We need people like your father,” she explained to me 
once, wiping down the counter and tossing the used dishrag 
onto the laundry heap. “The washing machine is a prime 
example of how scientists have improved modern life.” 

Dad looked up from the stack of tests, the end of his red 
pen between his teeth. “Not really,” he said, pulling out the 
pen. “Washing machines made more work for housewives. 
Before washing machines, middle class women sent their 
laundry out.” 

Mother laughed. “Of course,” she said, but underneath 
her smile, her face went pale and drawn. Later, she told me, 
“He’s right. Things that look good aren’t always good. | have 
to keep relearning that... .” 


Three months passed. Grandma’s prognosis got better, and 
then worse again. She stopped recognizing us when we 
came to visit. Dad bought twenty drinking birds and evicted 
mother’s plants from the garden window. 

Six months passed. Grandma was two years shy of 
Medicare. Her medical bills exceeded her insurance. The 
house filled with tense silences and fifty birds drinking in 
tandem, sixty birds, eighty birds. 


Drinking birds are also called happy birds, dippy birds, 
dipping birds, tippy birds, tipping birds, sippy birds, sipping 
birds, or dip-dip birds. 

Mother poured herself a glass of wine and danced around 
the house. “Thirsty birds!” she called them. “Pretty, tipsy 
birds! Like me!” 

She glanced at Dad who sat at the table, polishing a 
midnight-hued bird with tender swipes of his rag. 

“Not that you’d know it.” 


Through the house echoed: 
Defaulting the mortgage. 
Repossession. 

Ending aggressive care. 


Dad bought the hundredth drinking bird. Mother watched 
it, hard and angry. “I called a bankruptcy lawyer today,” she 
said to me as if Dad wasn’t there. “Your father must have a 
credit card he hasn’t told me about.” 

The bird perched between textbooks, glaring as it bowed 
to drink. 

Dad stood in the kitchen. His hands moved nervously in 
the pockets of his jacket. “Do you know how it works?” he 
asked. “It’s a heat engine. Water evaporates... .” 

Mother snatched the bird, her nails rapping against the 
glass. Dad’s explanation halted suddenly as the words 
seemed to catch in his throat. Mother turned the bird over in 
her hands, her eyes hurt and perplexed. 

“What’s in it again?” she asked, and dashed it to the 
floor. 


Drinking birds are dangerous toys. The vapor they 
contain irritates skin and lungs. Owners should take care not 
to break them. Like other things, | Suppose. 


Dad didn’t yell. He closed his eyes, firmly, and then he 
opened them again and turned to get the broom. 

| breathed. The glass had shattered, and yet we still 
stood, a family, Dad humming as he swept, Mother’s eyes 
pressed closed. 

“I'll return them,” Dad said. “Or sell them on eBay.” 

Mother sighed. “Don’t bother.” 

Slowly, like choreographed dancers, they turned. Their 
eyes met. A smile crinkled like exhaustion over Mother’s 
lips. 


“My suitcase is up in the rafters in the garage,” said 
Mom. 

Dad nodded, no surprise in his expression. “I'll get it 
down.” 

In that moment, | understood how low pressure can make 
things fall. | felt like a drinking bird, noxious vapor swirling 
through my head, liquid pouring into my gut. | sank down, 
longing for a cooling sip. 
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The house of darkness, smothered in the dust: the last stair 
of descent, where the dead gods lie. My hands on the flute 
were sliding with sweat, lapis sheened under salt like a 
weeping eye. | had tried wearing the ring, carnelian carved 
tightly with seated gods and winged demons, and even on 
my thumb it dangled like a stolen safe-conduct. But the 
shadows rustled with the dry-mouthed dead, and defense 
was no more than another delusion to be stripped; | would 
have bowed before the judges, but their minister met me 
first. 

On his hands, my brother, dragged down screaming in 
his finery, and the hounds had bayed to one another in 
mockingbird imitation. On his hands, the blood of the ones | 
had killed, too few and too slow, that ran milk-white and 
faintly luminous and dried tautly as semen, but nothing 
sprang up from its shedding: among crocus and aconite, | 
had cleaned the knife on the cold earth and known how it 
would tear itself open for me; who would greet me in the 
desolate courts below. He wore agate on every finger like a 
lidless stare. The lenses of his glasses were blind. His wry 
and weary, hieratic face that could still have been a 
stranger’s, but he called to me, softly, “Martu,” and | was 
never any daughter of his. 

| could have said, They laughed at you in the halls of 
heaven. | could have said, You are not a dead god, who 


cannot die. But my mouth tasted like beer, burned bread, a 
smoke of incense; fear; and no other words would have 
brought my brother back. | held out the only ones | had. “I 
will drink. | will eat. Let the mourners come up with him.” 
The ring, the flute, myself that descending had torn as bare 
as bone: all | had brought with me, and he took it from me, 
name-sealed, the last circle of law. In my right hand, a 
pitcher of dust. In my left hand, a platter of clay. Between 
the mud-cracked lintel and the threshold without garlands, | 
swallowed and there was only dryness in my throat before 
the darkness bowed me down. 

It is there still, like an unopened door; shadows settled on 
me like a sediment of time, one feather for each year that 
my brother did not walk in the light. Which of the bird-faced 
ghosts he had been, | do not know. Perhaps | wear his 
discarded death, gathered up from the dust like the 
treasures | did not ransom him with: the love-gift of a ring, 
the flute he played as he left, already like a shepherd in 
springtime. But someday there will be pursuers and no one 
to flee to, a dark man with pale hounds, and all the earth 
will gape thirstily for him. All death’s children are corpses. 
And in my father’s house, | will wait for his son, until | am 
mortal again and it rains. 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces... 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne, Ata/anta in Calydon 
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Code-name, was my first thought. Government, as in 
shadow. | theorized locations: Razor wire in the desert, yes. 
Then | thought, don’t overestimate the degree to which you, 
a person prone to overestimation, may in fact be 
overestimating what the thing we're talking about really is. 
Maybe just something a child says, or said, or would say. 
Who was it that said childhood stays with us and haunts 
discourse? Who would know who said it? Gordon would 
know. | called Gordon. 

“Gordon,” | said. “Who said?” and then | said the thing | 
was trying to remember. | said it best as | remembered. 

| said it all to Gordon’s machine. He wasn’t there. So, 
Okay. 

Acronym, | thought next. Take the first letters from the 
words and put them together and then look up what are 
some things that those letters. 8cm DVD lens cleaner. 

Resolving common connection speed errors. 

..tractions after interruption of its functional 
connection... 

And then | realized | was back to codes. All | had done, | 
realized, was to take the idea about the words being a code 
and change it to an idea that was basically the same idea 
except with first letters from the words, which, admittedly, 
implied a better-thought-out code but honestly who would 
do such a thing? That’s what | wanted to know, yes. The 
thing | wanted to know was just what | said which is who 
would do such a thing as put those letters into a kind of 
code just to talk about 8cm DVD lens cleaner. 


Anyway, don’t get all blown over with conspiracies and 
codes. That’s what | told myself. Don’t fly off the handle. 
Wait and see if Gordon calls. You can count on Gordon, | 
have counted on Gordon and if there’s one thing a guy can 
count on it’s that Gordon can be counted on. Don’t even 
think about the thing again. Forget the, uh, what’s the 
word? Gordon would know it, yeah but Gordon is out 
somewhere, okay, so look it up vicissitudes. Yes! Forget the 
vicissitudes of the problem. Unless the thing is that the 
letters need to be switched around. Like if after you get the 
four first letters they’re not already in the right order where 
you can plug them in in that order and then figure out the 
thing to which the acronym refers, i.e. the code-name of the 
secret program. 

Custom deluxe high back chair. 

In-depth information, departures and arrivals... 

Bloodhound. 

Bloodhound? 

Bloodhound! 

In a certain arrangement it could seem like the letters 
could be a way of abbreviating for Bloodhound. Not an 
acronym but more like a shorthand, a shorthand for 
Operation Bloodhound which | just made up but it sounds so 
realistic. It sounds like deep cover, like blackest ops. 
Government, as in shadow! These guys, they don’t mess 
around. Scrambling the jets right now, for all we know about 
it. 

Phone rings. Gordon? 

Gordon, please be you. 
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Last drink. Bird head. 

| decided it would be my last. | decided. No 12-step, not 
even a 2-step, cha cha cha! No AA no AAA no rehab no 
higher power than me! | climbed my way into this mess I'll 
crawl my way out. 

You drink to dull the pain but let me tell you life /s pain. 
You dull that and there’s not much point, but we already 
know that. Twenty-five years a drinker and at the end of it 
there’s no point at all. A dull nub, that’s me. Not enough nub 
left to sign all the I-O-U’s | owe to pretty much everybody in 
my pain. 

Serve it up, bartender! 2 parts vermouth, 12 parts lime. A 
jigger of this and a jigger of that. 4 parts hair of the dog, any 
old dog will do. 3 parts my baby’s breath cause 3 breaths 
was all she ever had. Didn’t matter | wasn’t there but | 
should’ve been. Approximately 8 parts my baby’s momma’s 
spit in my eye and whatever else she could reach. The rest 
of it you make up because | figure you've got the right idea. 
Nothing you haven’t seen before. 

But don’t scrimp on the strychnine. A part or two will do. | 
once bit the head off of a flapping bird for a shot—l deserve 
my due. 

Do do, do do do, dew. You must remember the tune. Big 
hit amongst those who can’t sing for themselves. Last drink. 
Bird head. Say what you will about bills, they always come 
due. My darling wife to be, she sang like a bird until her bills 
came due. A baby was all she wanted. She figured it was 


her last chance to have something before the buzzards 
came down and pecked her clean. The baby was her 
insurance policy against taking that long slow trip alone. 

Don’t scrimp on the limes, either. | need something 
sourer than me if I’m going to make it through. | need 
something worse than me before | can feel any good at all. 
I’ve got a navy of the dead crawling in and out of my belly 
and sweet won’t cut that taste at all. 

Surely you can hear the flapping, louder than the 
laughing and the dancing, louder than the do do do? Hair of 
the dog, breath of the dragon, feathers like razors coated in 
quicklime? Eye of a drunken sinner, staring at the end of his 
time? 

Beak like two scythes coming down? 

Thanks for too much of your time—I can’t say it’s ever 
been a pleasure. But a mite better than what I’m looking at 
this evening. 

Last drink. Bird head. 
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Pre’tu hated holidays to begin with. Holidays reminded him 
of his wifelessness, childlessness, his pennilessness in 
having to buy presents for others who-with mocking grins of 
joy, or at least drunkenness-embraced each holiday only too 
readily, like birds enticed by any bright bauble however 
broken and petty. 

This was a Tikkihotto holiday, but becoming even more 
insidiously widespread. Pre’tu lived in the Earth-established 
colony Punktown. If only merging with other races could 
have diluted and dissolved such grotesque customs, but in 
the interest of political correctness school children who were 
not even Tikkihottos were encouraged to read about the 
holiday, paint or sculpt the gaping, too hungry chicks. 

“Pre’tu! Pre’tu!” the others chanted, like infant birds ina 
nest, screeching for their glistening worms of pleasure. Birds 
translucent and frail, eye feelers groping blindly. It was the 
prevailing image of this Spring festival, celebrating the cycle 
of death and rebirth, the emergence of new life. 

“I'll give you a worm,” Pre’tu muttered. “A worm to choke 
you mindless punch-swillers.” 

Family, friends, priests strutting like peacocks, and the 
homeless invited in for a charitable meal (some of whom 
weren't even Tikkihottos, but willing to embrace any culture 
that put punch in their bellies). Pre’tu glared at an Earther 
who was Shaking his metal drinking straw in the air like a 
little soear, fermented amniotic fluid dripping from its end. 

“Drink up, Hotto!” he shouted. 


He was the last. As always! Last child born to his family, 
drowned in the wake of his siblings. Last to marry (though 
first to have his wife desert him; that was something!). 

And now, because he had been mired in Punktown’s 
traffic, he was last to enter the festival hall and join the 
celebration. As tradition dictated, the last must drink bird 
head. 

He approached the mother beast, strapped to the table 
before him as if she might rise from the dead, squawking at 
the holes punched in her body, made thin-skinned and soft 
from a special steaming process; a bag of gelatin in the 
form of a woman-sized fowl. Her eye tendrils hung flaccid. 
Pre’tu’s own tendrils swarmed, taking in the avian Eucharist. 
Someone had left their metal straw still punctured in her 
swollen belly, inside which Pre’tu could see the shadowy 
suggestion of a litter. He imagined the babies still alive, 
gurgling. Trapped, like himself. 

“Last drink bird head! Last drink bird head!” 

“Drink from my ass,” Pre’tu mumbled, but what choice 
did he have? They were the flock, and he was nothing but a 
failure; a fool to drink the dregs that even the transients had 
avoided. 

Pre’tu leaned over the carcass and inserted his straw into 
one of the nests of ocular tendrils. It pierced the socket, on 
into the morass that was all the bird had left for a brain 
(she, and everyone else in this room). Pre’tu bent lower, and 
sucked. 

They cheered. Cherished fool! 

And Pre’tu swallowed the bitter, bitter brains. 
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Poor John Burnham died alone and unloved with no wife, no 
children and only a fever to keep him warm. He had 
wandered to a field where the hay had been harvested and 
morning frost made a brittle silver. A bead of sweat lent a 
glittery eye to the birthmark above his brow—a plum- 
colored silhouette of a bird’s head in profile. The bachelor 
had simply stretched out on his back with pale hands folded 
on his chest, as if waiting for sleep. 


An old man sat in his “best room,” with its bay leaf-green 
wainscot, hearing the rain of a New England night. There 
were other noises as well, noises so uncanny that the farmer 
gathered musket, lantern and dog before heading out. 

In a field made wider by the dark, the old man found 
young John Burnham, the blacksmith. The body had been 
there for an indeterminable amount of time, long enough for 
the eyes to hollow. Rain collected in these sockets and the 
birds of the field converged to drink from them. Ash and 
white finches paced across the soggy corpse like bankers 
with plump vests, and a sparrow chased a cricket into a coat 
pocket, which fluttered briefly as if a heart. 

That night the birds and the old man dreamt of lovely 
young women. 
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A meandering highway leads to the place called Last Drink. 
Long and narrow, the highway is harrowing at those times it 
looks down deep cliffs at water crashing on rocks. Last Drink 
teeters at the very end of the world. A favorite haunt of 
unknown celebrities, fallen heroes, and missing children 
who have grown to middle and old ages, it also happens to 
be the home of Last Drink Bird Head. 

He lives in the bird’s nest, of course, which is actually the 
entire flat roof over Last Drink. He watches the sun rise in 
the east and set in the west, and he'll converse with anyone 
who drops in. 

But there are no stairs. 

The birds bring him gifts and food. He has quite the 
collection of bottle caps, baseball cards, and precious gems. 
He gives something to everyone who visits. 

The only way up to Last Drink Bird Head’s home is to 
climb the walls. Make use of the ivy, if you think it’ll hold. Or 
the little stone gargoyle outcroppings, if you trust such 
things not to crumble to dust. Many, quite obviously, have 
suffered exactly that fate. 

If you could fly, of course, it’d be easy, but the ospreys 
don’t appear inclined to help, the magpies aren’t strong 
enough to lift you, and the hummingbirds won’t slow down 
enough to try. 

Fortified with half a bottle of whiskey from Last Drink, | 
made up my mind to visit Last Drink Bird Head and see what 
he had to say. | won’t reveal my secret. I'll tell you only I'ma 
better climber than | look like | should be—and 


determination and inspiration are as important as skill and 
luck. 

| got there shortly before dawn. Last Drink Bird Head sat 
on a beach chair sipping a fruity frozen cocktail, his face 
protected from the sun by a Jets cap that had seen better 
days. | asked, in my stupidity, if he was a fan. He smiled and 
shrugged and told me a story. 

The story included magicians and princesses, lost 
treasure, forgotten prophecies, magnificent palaces in the 
clouds, and a boy named Oscar. | won’t endeavor to retell 
the tale, as | could not possibly do it justice. By the time he 
finished, | was sober, and smarter, and perhaps even 
cleverer. We discussed ancient Chinese philosophies and the 
failings of emperors. We played a dozen games of chess, in 
each of which | made a single error that cost me my king. 
We created riddles, and solved some of them. 

Eventually, Last Drink Bird Head turned his chair, and 
together we watched the sunset. Then he gave me a hand- 
sized chunk of asphalt. “From Times Square, this,” he said. 
“Trod upon by both prostitutes and politicians.” 

Then he sent me on my way. 

Getting down from Last Drink Bird Head’s perch is not as 
easy as you might think. 
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“To a Dear Friend, on Her Departure” 


18 September 
My dear Imogen, 


Though | know how it hurt you to lose Charles, | find myself 
baffled and wounded by your insistence on traveling to the 
Silver City. 

| am flattered you saw fit to inform me of your going, of 
course. Take this letter as my talisman, then, and memorize 
it before the ship sets down; you should not be seen reading 
this language in the Silver City. 

Customs there are complicated, but this is paramount: 
never refuse. (I Know how you take pleasure in refusing, but 
it is impolitic there.) 

It will take place at a table (all negotiations do), and you 
must gain the advantage. Eat all you can of the bird. Begin 
with the feet; it is a sign of good breeding. 

All the innards are well-cooked, and so it is only a matter 
of managing the bones. If you suck the marrow first, they 
are easier to chew. 

The feathers will stick in your teeth. Pay no mind. 

Imogen—think about what waits for you if you are foolish 
enough do this. Charles is gone. | wish you would believe 
me. From the chair in which | am now confined | have the 
leisure of revisiting dark memories. Do not go. A stout heart 


and a pair of trousers profit a dead woman nothing. H#-yeu 


No, rest easy; of all the pains | have suffered, that is the 
one | have the least desire to revisit. You know your own 
mind, as you have often reminded me. So be it. 

The skull is sugared, the brains warmed in syrup. Tip the 
brains into the throat all at once, and then take the beak in 
two fingers to give an anchor for biting the skull. Don’t fear; 
the skull has been properly baked and will crumble to dust 
in your mouth. 

| wish you luck, Imogen; you have sore need of it. May 
you be as successful as you hope, though | suspect a 
woman ’s childish optimism is at play here, and it will fail 
you. 


Your humble friend, 
John Case 


20 September 
Imogen— 

| pray this reaches you before the ship takes off—please 
God— 

| lied—you must not touch the head—it is a sign of war to 
drink the brains or bite the skull—they will kill Charles the 
moment you touch it—they will kill you too—l was so angry 
at your deafness— 

lam sorry— 
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Last Drink Bird Head ecleets marnfully at the emptied 
glissando, jecklated postportal. Sometimes the waste of 
roilatimus begreaves in him a kind of largesse that 
throatens and bogrotes into a rainful quertiness. Nothing 
flumefilled may grain him full. Nothing annihilarge can 
discrete him from that watch biorthed him. But every tale 
and stale Last Drink Bird Head cannot hurlerp but forge. 
And, forging, link. In the underboards, in the overthink, he 
has no hunkersafe. Once, the forge-link spake s/tale at him, 
and, earing, must sorb. It never sorbed outside of Last Drink 
Bird Head, so inpath he grew throaty and thrubb in the 
earing of it, exempt not scrying: “Pale blue with death, 
wreathed in seaweed and prawn, the detective climbs from 
deep beneath a gray ocean where fishermen grope through 
darkness for bony fish and sharply grotesque creatures 
swim ever forward in languid menace and from the depths 
the false promise of phosphorescent light. Above, the 
wavery thin disc of the sun, radiating weak light across the 
undersides of waves, becomes brighter with every step. The 
bubbles of his breathing erupt from his mouth, reach the 
surface before him, so that his whimpering voice echoes as 
they pop into air. ‘Please. Please. It was not me. | am not 
myself,’ they whisper. The sun is a defining circle; by the 
sharpness of its definition, he measures his progress toward 
the light. The first steps make him grimace, for here the 
deep and turgid water fights him, his thighs churning 
against it. He can hear the tongues of the water pushing at 


him, screaming out against him. But then, the sun beats hot 
on him and his struggle becomes easier, until, entering the 
shadows, his head finally above water so that he can exhale 
his last breaths recklessly, he runs up the last few steps 
onto the stage. There to have the roar of waves replaced 
with the roar of the crowd. To die in bliss. To soak up the 
sun, basking in it, while shaking the last drops of water and 
death from his body. Animated. Fully alive. His scalp tingles; 
he can feel his blood no longer thick and cold in his body, 
but singing to him, singeing his fingertips. The energy from 
the gathered audience fibrillates in his bones so that he 
spins, arms outstretched, for the joy of it, under a sun only 
inches from his face. He could touch it, kiss it, if he wished. 
It is a kind of story.” Not mast whorlds cud Last Drink Bird 
Head, yet thrubb he did to the scree of it and oh how his 
birnet coiled to forge that in this link there is such a 
lingering, a thronging, that he links tense. He links large. 
But he is Last Drink Bird Head. Last Drink Bird Head has only 
the forge and the link. While founder is dark, Last Drink Bird 
Head is light. While founder is light, Last Drink Bird Head is 
dark. No whorld shall ever exchange such a link-forge. And 
so Last Drink Bird Head sentinels in absynth of relief, ever 
sorbed, ever sorbering. 
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Last | saw, you were 
punctured by Drink and leaning over the mezzanine rails 
of your international animal gallery. 


| asked is the Bird—a sad pink and grey galah (they pair for 
life 

and this one was hunched alone in its cage)— 

really smuggled all the way from earth in a sock? 


And you said well yes but before you get on your high horse 
remember they can’t survive in the wild, what with the 
explosions and 

ozone holes, and here it gets the best care universal 
coinage can buy. 


Looking from the smooth uranium of your airship, its slick 
roll-out 

cupboards pocketed with creatures, to the rhinoceros Head 
jutting from its plaque 


| saw in my mind’s eye the last bellying gasps of that 
flare-nosed wild-eyed beast, and began to plot the trajectory 
of your international demise. 
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“Another?” asks the bartender, Mick, wiping down the bar 
with rags soaked in yesterday’s hot water and enough 
memory of bleach to take down any germs. 

Funny how Bennett knows Mick’s name, while forgetting 
his daughter’s first grade teacher. He tilts his glass to get 
the last drops of JD, drums three fingers on the bar. Mick 
takes the hint; his tip’s on the line. But Bennett’s a generous 
man, especially to those he sees only at night. He’s on his 
fifth shot, and concentrates to keep from showing it. Mick 
pours heavy, God bless him. 

Some people are dreamers. Some gamblers. But 
Bennett’s an inventor. It’s a difference as big as the world. 
All he needs is more time, more money, a worthy lab. “Get a 
real job,” Shelley had warned, then today, packed her bags, 
and poof! She should have given him more time. Married 
ten years—she owed him that. 

Jack Daniels is everything a drink should be: a tingle and 
burn at the lips, the slow simmering journey down the 
gullet, warmth lingering briefly in the belly. 

The bar is named “The Bird Brain.” Swiss cuckoo clocks 
hump the walls, tweeting every fifteen minutes. A sculpted 
clay hand gives the finger in perpetuity. A glass dipping bird 
guards the register, its bulb-ass filled with red-tinted water 
and vapors, funneling into a skinny tube neck that connects 
to a fuzzy head and long hummingbird beak. Plywood legs 
straddle a base. Tip the head, the water drains, changes the 
center of gravity. Cool the head in a water glass and tip the 
bird back. Water evaporates, water drains like blood. Back 


and forth. Pressure equalizes. The cycle continues. No 
miracles here, just parlor science. 
“One more,” Bennett says, knocking over his glass. 


“Oops.” 

Mick’s expression is stern. “You sure?” he asks. 

“Sure,” Bennett says. “I'll take a cab.” A lie, but who will 
know? 


Bennett peers into his glass like it’s a JD crystal ball. His 
head droops. 

He snaps it back, but the muscles in his neck ignore his 
command. 

He abandons trying to lift the glass. Elbows splayed for 
purchase on the bar, he bows forward to drink. His nose 
gets there first. 

His eyes sting. JD shoots through his nostrils. His head 
jerks. He coughs, gasps, and mashes his face against the 
bar. His cheek floats amidst JD vapors. He licks his lips, 
sucks the bar dry. Laughter forms like bursting bubbles, and 
he manages to sit up, briefly, until gravity takes over, and 
he plummets. 

He’s figured it out. Perpetual motion. It’s been here the 
whole time. If only he can remember this in the morning. 

“Last call,” says Mick. 

Bennett raises one finger, but his words are a slur. In 
frustration, he flips Mick the bird. 

He’s kicked out to the street, where he stumbles, takes a 
dive, and hugs the ground until dawn, until he’s fit to stand 
upright and walk away. 
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The terrain will become increasingly rocky; the weather 
gloomy, sodden. You have entered the home range of the 
Macilvane Cave Swift. Observe the swifts as they cloud the 
air above you; note the white V on their faces: the distinct 
“reverse mask.” Note also their divided tails, barbed at each 
end that they may strike twice before dying. Take heart. You 
have endured sharper stings than these. 

Rappel into the swifts’ cave, ignoring their stings and 
reproaches. Locate the brood wall, and admire the 
Pythagorean whorl of the nests. Sap and spittle are their 
substance—hardened by the beating of a mated pairs’ 
wings—and their segmented spirals reveal the number of 
clutches each has held. Pry the oldest from the rock, and do 
not spill the eggs. The coiled fury of the embryonic swifts 
will power your next undertaking. Poach them in their shells; 
enjoy with field greens dusted in powdered stag ejaculate. 

Return to the motor lodge. Masking your contempt for 
the proprietress, request a container for mailing. Wrap the 
spiral vessel of the swifts’ procreative hopes and mail it to 
the one who wronged you. 

Consult Appendix XVII to provision your next expedition. 
If you have followed the vocal regimen prescribed in 
Chapter Six, you will have perfected your imitation of the 
Godawful Kingfisher—named for the religious mania it 
inspired in the spiritually maddened settlers of the 
Delmarva Peninsula. Row into the salt swamp, and welcome 
the Green Fairy Horsefly’s biting. Its saliva contains numbing 
agents to dull the conscience. 


You have penetrated the core of the Delmarva salt 
swamp when slanting sun shafts awaken a frisson of moral 
rapture in you. Suppress this feeling. Toss back your head, 
and release the mating call of the Kingfisher. Know what it is 
to betray. 

When the Kingfisher perches above you—black beak 
gleaming in holy menace—don your gasmask, and open 
your halothane canisters. Slit the breast of the stupefied 
bird; let his juices run down your throat. Chase with Crested 
Pigeon crop milk (Chapter Four). 

Bag the remaining denizens of the tree. Should they 
revive on your journey back, turn up the radio. Boil your 
bycatch for five hours, making a hearty stock. The Superb 
Sunbirds collected in Chapter Two should be deep in 
hibernation in your freezer. Stop your sink with mementoes 
of your fickle beloved, and arrange the birds’ brittle bodies 
into a pyramid. Pour your bycatch bouillon over them. Stir. 
Submerge your head; do not come up for air till you have 
exhausted the basin. 

Stagger; fall. Break your scalded head on the floor and 
Savor your deliverance. Your shame and anger have burst 
from you; you have returned to the innocence of infancy. 
Die. 

Putrefy, and yield your nutrients to decomposers. You are 
the brood chamber of the new pterodactyls. Ten months 
hence they will bear your love and rage to the one who 
harmed you, to her husband—your friend—and to the 
hideous wall-eyed child who should have been yours. 
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London. Denuded. Barren. Haggard. So he drinks. Trying to 
create a buffer between himself and the darkness, the city, 
the things he does undercover of it. This is how you mix the 
drink he drinks. Lover’s Delight, bitters, honey: 1 part 
Cointreau, 2 parts Cognac, 1 part forbidden fruit. The 
angostura turns the drink into something harsher than it 
ought to be. He likes the sweet and sour; alien flavours 
dragging his tongue this way and that. Like with her. Debra. 
Last night, other nights too. Text messages. Exclusive 
hotels. Debra: lacy dress, breasts high. Lifts, Dorchester: 
breath hot. Knotting themselves on an Emperor bed, 
fucksore as light returns to the room, reaffirming him, 
showing him what he has sunk to. Lorraine, his wife, ghosts 
on to the stool next to his. She appears bright, scrubbed. 
Younger. The lights, the smoke. His mouth turns dry despite 
the cocktail. Seeing her here, unexpected, uninvited, spears 
him with guilt and dread. 

"You following me?” he asks. She smirks. Shrugs. Orders 
a refill for him. The barman places the drink on a paper 
coaster, inches from his left hand. Nevertheless, she 
reaches over and grips the glass, shifts it closer. 

“Bird Head,” she says. 

It kills him, that name. He’s owned it since she saw a 
school photograph of him caught in the middle of a sneeze. 
The hair at the back of his head flicked up, his face blurred, 
giving the impression of length, like a bill. 

“You look like a tufted duck. Bird Head.” 


The name spoken with tenderness then. But now? How 
could the same words be so venomized? 

“Late Darling,” she says. “Bus home?” 

He can’t meet her eye as he shakes his head. In the 
mirror behind the bar he sees Debra, sinuous, dangerous. 
She’s panthering around on the raised platform above the 
dance floor, the lights from the glitterball playing hopscotch 
across the left half of her face. 

Lover’s Delight. He knocks back the drink in two big 
swallows. The barman left out the bitters. It tastes all wrong. 
Too cloying. A drink he’s never tried before. 

Lorraine’s hand on his. He still can’t meet her gaze; his 
flutters up, away. She follows it. He forces it down but it’s 
too late. He is almost in awe of her control, her marble 
restraint. 

“Let’s dance,” she says and, as they pass beneath her 
shadow, Lorraine tilts her head Debra’s way. “Bed her?” 

He pulls her close, to stifle his denial, his admission. He 
can’t help feeling she’s keeping him upright. A lull in the 
music and she pushes him away. She smiles at Debra. Points 
at him. “Large dick? Back hairy?” 

Debra leaves. It’s all the proof Lorraine needs, if she ever 
needed any. He staggers back to his stool. Two cocktails and 
he feels like this? Her fingerprint on the glass. He’s about to 
Slide off into night when she catches hold of his lapel, just 
long enough for her to whisper four final words. 
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Last Drink Bird Head sits on the edge of the world, shoulders 
hunched, feathers blowing in the world’s last wind. The sun 
has blown out like a candle; stars shiver in the dark. Last 
Drink Bird Head thinks of flowers, of green vines growing, 
twining up between earth and moon, ladders for the ones 
who climb high. Last Drink Bird Head is the highest climber 
of all, the shaman walker-between-worlds, the one who has 
endured. First male, then different, then male again: Last 
Drink Bird Head is the Form-that-changes, become god, the 
dead would say, but the dead are long gone, no more than a 
flickering in the shadows and then not even that. With the 
world dying, ties between spirit and planet wither and fade, 
vines in snowfall, soon lost. 

Last Drink Bird Head can’t hear a sound above the wind, 
couldn’t hear the dead speak even if they had something to 
Say. 

Torch of Earth, last life, spark in darkness. Take a crimson 
feather and drop it down, listen hard, look harder, but 
there’s no sign of landing. Last Drink Bird Head thinks that 
the world has lived too long, takes a step spaceward, 
plummets into molten black, world-soul falling. 
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There’s little shelter on the Head. The wind plucks 
Margueritte’s cloak like an aerialist’s costume. Taunts her to 
fly. She’s tempted, but won’t be bullied. Not even by the 
wind. 

Margueritte traces the black steps up the greensward 
into the cloud-dark twilight. At the summit is the inn, and 
inside: Oliver Waugh, wizard of flight, wisest barman in the 
world. Her saviour. 

The wind stings. The sluggish sea below reminds her of 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Margueritte reties her cloak, clutches the flask, and 
climbs. The steps are slick, but the tread is deadened with 
gravel and ash, supplemented by ropes of wrack, screes of 
Shells and delicate bird bones. 

Her steps crunch only softly. Buoyed, she runs, reckless 
of the wind, but as she ascends she gains gravity. Wrack 
pops, shells crack, bones snap. A gust billows the cloak into 
a Sail, lifting her, but she is still too heavy. Margueritte’s 
instinct is split: to control the cloak or to let it flap and drink 
from the flask. Safety wins, and only once she is secure 
does she heft the flask. 

Just a drop, and save what remains. 

Beautiful, bitter aroma. 

Two drops burn her tongue with cold. 

Once, she was married. A ponderous husband who, on 
the advent of their albatross child, turned to drink. Terrified 


of petrification, a blasted stone woman rooted to the sofa, 
Margueritte ran away to join the circus. 

The circus taught her the semblance of flying. It was a 
good simulacrum of freedom, at first, but it wasn’t enough. 
Not with the faces of the ponderous husband and the 
albatross child staring up at her from the crowd. 

That was when she had turned to drink. 

Her feet hardly touch the gravel now. And this becomes 
the pattern: she drinks lightness and climbs until her gravity 
scares her. She drinks, climbs, all the while afraid that the 
flask will too soon be empty. 

At the summit, the wind hurries her into the brick 
structure at the cliff edge. 

The barroom is desolated. Its roof is gone. Where the rear 
wall used to be is now a vista of leaden waves. 

“We're closed.” 

She can barely see him in that chair, surrounded by 
empty bottles. 

She proffers her flask. “Please.” 

“| drank it all. Go away.” 

She can’t believe it. All this way for nothing. “I can’t go 
back.” 

“Then stay. | don’t care.” 

Then Margueritte sees. Even here there are no wizards. 
Waugh is ponderous, concrete. 

He’s not slumped in the chair, he’s part of it. And it’s not 
balanced on the splintered pinions of the floorboards, it’s an 
outcropping of the Head. 

She cannot return, but gravity drags harder with every 
heartbeat. 

Margueritte uncaps the flask for the last time. There is no 
liquid left, only vapour, so she drinks that. Gets drunk on the 
air itself. It fills her, feathers her skin, cores her bones. 

And, for a time, she accepts the wind’s dare, and flies out 
of the Head. 
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Unlike those other video games with an obvious goal, be it 
blasting alien starcrafts or slaying swarms of orcs, Last Drink 
Bird Head preferred that | wander confused and 
directionless through its twisted world. Sometimes the 
game’s style smacked of a bad translation and sometimes it 
seemed the product of a diseased mind. 

The game-play was simple but baffling. I’d hold down a 
button, and Bird Head, in his peculiar mincing hop, would 
travel perhaps from East Island, perfectly square and 
standing on pylons from an ocean of liquid bleach, up the 
Ganzir, the Great Stair, where he could visit King 
Arthrizand’s Seraglio that floated in a saffron-tinted sunset. 
There the King’s Inflatable Pontiff might give him a special 
mission to slay the Burlap Dragoon. 

The burbling music changed to indicate Bird Head’s 
fortunes. The happy wandering song could be interrupted at 
any moment by the chirping aria when a siren tempted Bird 
Head over a cliff to land in a bed of razors. Or by a fast, 
minor march when a wandering hangman captured Bird 
Head and forced him along the crimson carpet to his 
portable gibbet. Or the Olde Knight’s theme, all Medieval 
dissonance in bloops and cheeps, which raised the hairs on 
the back of my neck to hear it, because it meant that 
gruesome revenant was nearby. 

A multitude of dangers, impossible to predict and nearly 
as tricky to avoid, struck Bird Head at every turn. He 
seemed to die at a touch, his pixilated form crumbling apart, 
and then a dismal bleeping dirge would play while the 


screen displayed a tiny gravestone and the epigraph “Here 
lieth a Fool.” 

The score was indicated by a row of numbers in the 
screen’s upper right corner. Six zeroes hinted at the 
possibility of a score in the millions, but no actions ever 
seemed to net points. Licking the twelve pneumatic 
tortoises in the order given to Bird Head by the Penultimate 
Czar was worth three points, but such a task might take me 
all afternoon, and my hands would grow sweaty and my 
thumbs would start to cramp, and then one of Bird Head’s 
enemies, such as the Mechannibal, might tear off his leg 
and I’d lose five points. 

Eventually | became convinced that the point of the 
game was to send the score negative. I’d take on missions 
with low chances of success, like seeking the Analect of 
Dreams blindfolded and riding a chicken-footed chaise 
lounge. 

Once, on such a mission, the screen cluttered with icons 
indicating that Bird Head was suffering from sleeping 
sickness, leprosy, bone vacuum, and beetle-rot, | reached 
the bottom level of the Aphid Paste Mines, and there—for a 
second—| saw it—two steps away from Bird Head—the 
titular drink—a glass of fizzing green liquid—and my three- 
year-old sister ran into the room and switched off the 
console—. 
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Bartenders are, as all the world knows, the great modern 
models of probity. There’s one in this little story—a 
bartender sadly misled—and that alone should vouch for its 
truthfulness. 

| fear, however, that it will not. The modern mind, 
conditioned by government pronouncements and network 
news broadcasts, is deeply suspicious. It’s distrustful, above 
all, of anything avowed by a writer of fiction. | am one and | 
encounter the prejudice daily, particularly from my wife. 
There are three writers of fiction here, so you see. 

Worse, the story concerns a beverage now forgotten, the 
cocktail. We drink wine or we drink beer. One or the other. 
Yet there was a time, not so remote as mead but almost as 
remote as bath-tub gin, when everyone over the age of ten 
drank cocktails. There was the Pink Lady, the Old Fashioned, 
the Rob Roy, the Jack Rose, and many another, cocktails so 
popular as to be plebeian. Less popular yet entirely real 
were scores of others. Elderly gentlemen like me may still 
harbor a sneaking affection for the French Seventy-five (5 
oz. champagne, 1/4 oz. gin, 1/4 oz. Cointreau, 1/4 oz. lemon 
juice). We may, | say. But we don’t order it, and the reasons 
should be obvious. 

What bartender today can compound an Up In Mable’s 
Room? What bartender would try (1/2 rye whiskey, 1/4 gin, 
1/4 honey)? I’ve been writing a book about a pirate, but | 
give you my word that I’ll never sample the Yo Ho (equal 
parts rum, Captain Morgan’s Spiced Rum, and apple 


brandy). Nevertheless such drinks were popular, a fact to 
keep in mind. 

Damon Knight (equal parts author, editor, and critic) 
made it a habit to order a White Piano whenever a 
bartender asked what he wanted before Damon had settled 
upon it (Damon was not easy to please). The unfortunate 
bartender would consult bar books and at last return, 
Sshamefaced, to confess that he didn’t know how to mix a 
White Piano. Damon would exclaim, “Well, I’m not about to 
drink your first one!” and order a Manhattan—or whatever 
he’d decided on. 

His friends Gordon R. Dickson and Harry Harrison 
observed this; | had the story from Gordie, and a more 
honest spinner of fantastic tales never lived. 

They found a small bar some distance from Damon’s 
usual haunts, entered before the cocktail hour, and ordered 
White Pianos. Soon, of course, the bartender confessed he 
did not know how to make one. 

“Oh, it’s the easiest drink in the world! Equal parts sloe 
gin and milk. Add a teaspoonful of sugar, shake over ice, 
and serve.” 

He made two. They drank them, praised them to the 
skies, and tipped lavishly. They did this several times. 

They took Damon to their favorite bar; and while he 
fooled around with the bobbing-head bird that had shared a 
last drink with the guy passed out in the corner, Gordie 
ordered beer, and Harry wine. You can imagine the rest. 

The moral of this little story is that we must never, ever 
deceive innocent bartenders. Or borrow other people’s toys 
without asking. 

Providence will accord justice to them both. 
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We begin, you and |, with black ink and white paper. We 
begin with lines, their intersections, with syntax and 
grammar. Our theoreticals are dead but still we build life. 
Slowly we build our skeleton, build dimensions, build up. 
Slowly we begin to dream. 

We build our workshop around us. We place windows 
high, let light sluice down on the workbench. Yes, we see it 
before us now. Run your hands over it. How does it feel? 
Steel or oak? Can you say yet? 

Let us build more. Let us see what is to come. Our breath 
stirs the air before us. It builds viscera between bones, 
strings muscle to tendon to bone. Words pass unspoken 
between us, and we layer skin, layer ornamentation upon 
this, our creation, our Last Drink Bird Head. Yes, that is its 
name. Of course that is its name. What else would it be? 

And now, we find, there are beaks and eyes, feathers and 
scales, and tails, and flails, and wings. Such beautiful wings! 
They shimmer like rainbows, like light catching rivers. 

And once our minds are infected with such images, we 
must see them. We turn, splash black ink, find a set of 
double doors. Light seeps around them—white, bleaching, 
everything beyond as yet unseen. 

We throw them open, and behind us Last Drink Bird Head 
Stirs, raises its head, opens its eyes. It spreads its wings. 
And then it is off and out, soaring up, up, and up, and up. 
And the colors—yes there are colors, do you see them now? 
—they leak from its wings, run like paint in the rain. 


We see our creation create. We see the world it creates 
for us—hills and rivers, cities and villages, ditches and 
highways. We see the world stretch out beneath the wings 
of Last Drink Bird Head, bleeding over the edges of the 
horizon, beyond the limits of our imagination. 

Then, with a beat of its wings, Last Drink Bird Head is 
over those horizons and gone. And we are alone. 

We will build again, you and |. We will create once more. 
Perhaps together. More likely not. But there will be more 
beauties. More monsters. 

Perhaps, years gone by, we will come back here, make 
our Last Drink Bird Head one more time. But this time, as it 
flies away, we will find that it is not quite as we 
remembered, that the echo of its wings is a counterpoint to 
our memory. And we will run our hands over the workbench. 
And was it truly so stained last time? So beaten and worn? 
Had this junk accumulated here? 

And then we will realize that, with our backs turned, our 
Last Drink Bird Head has kept on flying, has kept on over 
those horizons and beyond. Its colors have kept on leaking. 
And it is not it, no, not at all, but you and | who have been 
made anew. 
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1. Last DRINK BIRD HEAD 


| sorawled onto the sand when they shoved me, and one of 
them jabbed a finger toward the setting sun. 

“Gol” 

When the tallest, long-bearded but not yet crooked with 
age, looked as though he would help me up, the others 
shouted in protest. Still, he slipped a crumpled scrap of 
paper in my hand. 

“It’s directions, Tingling,” he whispered, “from a friend.” 

The note’s four words mocked me. 


2. LAST 


The numberless sands went on. 

Those old men had branded me infidel and sent me into 
the desert. My sweetheart, my mother, and my father had 
been slaughtered. Yet | trudged on and could not die. 

In a good hour | came on the oasis of a shop, sign 
creaking: a solitary shoe, with LAST carved underneath. 

The bandylegged owner laughed when he caught me 
drinking from a basin on the floor. He brought me a 
brimming pitcher, and | drank while he washed my feet. 

Afterward, the last-maker measured them with his hands 
—the girth of the ball against the girth between thumb and 
middle finger, the instep between thumb and little finger. 
S@ren whittled two precious spars of wood into lasts, 
Shaping feather edge and toe and heel. 


Each day, he flung the shavings into the air, and they 
sailed away like feathers. 


3. DRINK 


Once at daybreak, S@ren gave me the pitcher and sent me 
to the spring. As always, | drank its bright sweetness and 
bathed in the pool until the sea sang in my ears. 

| slept, cradled by water, and when | woke, saw an angel 
cutting diagonally away from the fountain. The battered cup 
was still trembling on its chain. 


4. BiRD 


S@ren handed me a pair of veldtschoen, as soft as the down 
a rabbit pulls for its nests. 

“Godspeed, Tom Tingling,” he said. Tears moistened the 
crow’s feet by his eyes. 

“My brother,” | said, clasping his hands. “S@ren, mender 
of soles.” 

As | waved farewell, | glimpsed a white bird arrowing into 
the west, and followed. 


5. HEAD 


Desert ended in sea; | recognized its song before seeing the 
waves. The bird crossed the headland once, twice, and 
vanished. 

Moon shone like a cup above the promontory. 

At first | saw a crown of thistle, an ear of barley, a river’s 
source, a spearhead. 

Then moon’s bowl shook the dust of seeing into my eyes. 

“Strange,” | whispered. 

A giant lay buried to his chin in sand. | scaled his cheek, 
clambered over his eyelids, and crawled through the mouth, 
left like a door ajar. 


Moonlight sifted through his eyes and lit my path as | 
wound deep into the brain. Its corridors grew as infinite as 
the sands outside. The way became a labyrinth of sweet 
compacted dream—meadows, hills, and lakes. At an 
unexpected turning, sun filled a valley of apple trees with 
light. | glimpsed a familiar shape shining in the orchard and 
began to run. 
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The night’s last drink on the bedside table, where it would 
sit all night and several more, untouched except for the first 
hungry gulps, she throws her head down like she is at the 
carnival, swinging the hammer to prove her strength, but 
instead of a stuffed elephant the prize is salvation. And he 
pushes her head in rhythmic bobs and thinks of mechanical 
dipping birds of the future. He says, why? She doesn’t 
answer but keeps going until she vomits into her hand, his 
lap, the bed. 


We catch the trail at the bird’s left foot. The talon is smooth 
but the foot is bumpy. We are on road bikes although the 
guidebook suggested mountain bikes. It’s like riding on 
cobblestone. Our butts hurt. We start to sweat as the foot 
Slopes into the leg. We look over the sea to the other leg 
and see another group descending on mountain bikes, 
whooping and hollering. A cloud of down trails them, 
fluttering down into the water. The path here is easy to 
follow. We just keep climbing, up toward the thick white 
body. 

On the body, our tires sink into the skin and the feathers 
are thick and hard to navigate. The path is marked by blue 
paint on the stalks but we fear they have washed off in 


some places, by strong waves or rain. We sometimes ride a 
long way, seeing nothing but white, afraid we will be stuck 
on the bird forever. 

Halfway up the body we take a side trail onto a wing. It is 
marked with yellow paint on the flattened surface of the 
feathers, but the markings aren’t necessary. We follow the 
coast of the wing out to the tip, and then back along the 
other coast to re-join the body. We can feel the sea below 
the wing and the sky above us and the feathers feel like 
heaven below our smooth tires. 

Coming down into the valley of the neck, the long slope 
makes us reckless and giddy. We taunt each other and crash 
into feathers, falling from our bikes. We laugh and linger in 
the bird’s pliant skin, leaning against stalks, gulping water, 
looking up through the dense white to the blue sky. 

Climbing out, our legs are tired and we are already 
thinking of the long ride back down the bird. 

The head is good to us. The skull is close so the ride is 
smooth, and the feathers feel thinner; we see the sea and 
sun through them. We stop at the eye to watch our 
reflections. 

The best part is at the end of the beak where a sign 
Shaped like an arrow pointing down has the word ‘bar’ 
painted on it. We are ecstatic. The guidebook mentioned a 
Surprise but we never guessed. 

We lay our bikes down and climb into the open beak. It’s 
an honor bar so we pour some whiskey and leave some 
money in the jar. We pull our stools to the edge and look 
across the water. We drink and agree that we will never 
have another drink like this. We might as well make this our 
last drink. We think of some people who would be pleased. 
We won't do it of course, but we talk about it over another 
drink, the bird’s teeth hovering above us, behind us the long 
gullet leading into the belly. 
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Good Night, Last Drink Bird Head 


